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GOODELL ON THE CONSTITUTION. 


We find in our basket William Goodell’s 
pamphlet on the Constitution, and though 


George Garretson, James Barnaby, ~~ 





aware of the maxim, * de mortuis nil nisi bo- | 


num,” (uever censure the dead,) still feel uis- 
posed to put on paper a few thoughts that 
occurred to us in reading it a year ago: they 
may fill a column—and may fill two—be fin- 
ished in this paper, or extend to another, as 
the mood may be. We have been sometimes 
taunted with being afraid to attempt an an- 


swer to William Goodell and Lysander Spoon- | ‘The reader will observe that Mr. Goodell | person **held to service or labor by the laws of 4 
er; and truly we have been afraid, but in an- | c!eates for himself this opportunity of exhi- | @”Y State,” and is to be delivered to th® pere |. 


son to whoin “sucw servige or labor is due.* 


other sense from that which was intended— 
afraid, that is to say, lest in the utter forget- 
fulness of the whole subject, we should ran 


time to discuss the Constitution was while | 
we had one—while the successive adtninis- 
trations deemed it necessary, out of * decent | 
respect to the opinions of mankind,” to keep 
up the forms of the Constitution, though they 
disregarded its spirit—as the Roman Empe- 
ror carefully preserved the consulship, though 
he put in bis horse for consul. But now that 
the South has finally triumphed—has fixed 
in her imperial cap the bloody plume of Tex- 
an fellowship—the force of constututional ob- 
servance is no longer necessary, and thore 
seems to be a general inclination to discon- 
tinne the pretence. Heneeforth constitution- 
al diseussions will be of little comparative 
importance. 

Though we made some effort, we were 
never able to procure a copy till long after the 
praises of Mr. Goodell’s argument had been 
sounding through the press of the late Liber- 
ty party, which must account for any seem- 
ing neglect. Our criticism does not spring 
from any disrespect to Mr. Goodell’s logical 
ability; we are among those who appreciate 
it very highly. ‘To his able discussions of 
the Church and Slavery, and to his vigorous 
criticism of Adams’s scruples about the pow- 
er of Congress over the District of Columbia, 
we owe, in common with others, a debt, 
which none are willing to pay. His previ- 
ous essays scemed to mark him out as pice 
eminently eapuble of grappling with the dis- 
cussion of such a question as that to which 
ho devotes these pages. But judging him 
hy these pages he proves ludicrously incom- 
petent. We are inclined to attribute the fault 
not to the nan, but &. the profession, if we 
are right in-supposing that Mr. G. was edu- 
eated for the pulpit. Clergymen almost al- 
ways blunder when they talk of law f 

he same is true of 


Clergymen ate constantly trinsferring the 
doctrine of the right of private judgment from 
the field of religion, Where itis native and 
awell-rooted, to the arena of civil law, where 
it is an absurdity. They have never been 
able to see that the word “ Jaw’? has more 
than one meaning. They come to the iniers 
pretation of statuies, bringing with them the 
rules of evidence, sources of proof, &e., &c., 
funiliar to the pulpit, and the world loughs 
at the result, as it ased to do at the elder 
mathematicians, who repudiated Cliristianity 
heeause the evidence for the Gospels was not 
of the same quality as that whieh prove d that 
two and two made four, and that all the an- 
gies of a triangle were equal to two right an- 

les. We mike this criticism seriousiy, and 
stall have oceasion to illustrate it when we 
come to Mr. Goodell’s general principles of 
Constitutional law. Brilliant exceptions to 
it only prove the rules 

The first thing that struck us about the 
book was the great mass of useless quotation 
and relerence. It is a store-house, to which 
any one may have recourse, who stands in 
need of any of the common quotations of the 
Abolitionists of the last sixteen years. Old 
Jere. Mason, eware of the rottenness of his 
cause, when acting as counsel for Avery, is 
said to have adopted the plan of confusing 
the jury by examining witnesses for thirteen 
long days, well knowing that no man would 
dare convict when his conscience and intel- 
ject were both smothered down with such « 
mass. The result proved his curning—the 
despairing jury tock refuge in a verdict of ne- 
quittal, A similar instinet might have led 
to the plan of this book. OF the hundreds 
who have sounded its praises, not ten have 
ever read it through. We think we see thein 
pow glineing through its pages—noting its 
elaborate quotations trom Blackstone and the 
Judyos—amazed at the mnportance of dice 
tionary definitions—charmed with the staring | 
¢spitals and enticing italies— and then laying 
it gravely down, with a shake of the bead, 














inurmurmng, “a very learned book. How 
Goodell always exhausts a subject! And 


the next person they meet finds them decided 
in the opinion that “the Constitution is an 
Anti-Slavery instrument. Goodell has prov- 
ed it beyond a doubt.” 
Mr. Goodell tests the relation of the Con- 
stitution to Slavery, firstly, by “strict con- 
struction,” secondly, by reference ‘to the 
spi-it of the instrament,” and closes with his 
general * views of constitutional law.” We 
shall have a word to sayon each. ‘The book 
does not admit of an answer. One might as 
«vell answer an cneyclopedia. Mindful, 
therefore, of Coleridge’s maxim, that, **to de- 
-cide whether a joint of meat is poisoned, one 
needs taste buta mouthful,and Is not obliged 
to eat it all through,” we shall take a glance 
at his main points, and content ourselves with 
a specimen. is 
We might object to the absurd definition 
given of “strict construction,” but there is 
not time; we pass to the first example. It 
is as followe—after quoting, ** No person held 
to service or labor in one State, under the 
laws thereof, ping into another, shall, in 
consequence of any law or regulation therein, 
be discharged from sueh service or labor; but 
shall be delivered up on claim of the party 
whom such service or labor may be due.” — 
Constitution, Art. IV, See. 2, Clause 3. Mr. 





Goodell says: 

“Tell us by the rales of grammar, who is 
it, that ‘shall be delivered up’ &., under this 
clause? 
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| caping into another * 
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such services or labor may be due! 


‘ant,to be sure! *° * 


shall be’ 
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r &c., and delivered, agreed to honour, fear, an 
appears thut—Wo person held to service or i 
bor in one State, under the laws thereof, es- 


tribule ! 


| into the Court of “Srrie? construction,” | fullen into this mistake. 


| the c/aimant insists that the Grammar and the 


, ever subversive of eguf'y, or of the meaning 


| shall govern the decision to be made.” 


_ biting a profound ignorance of grammar, b 
| omitting the word * but” before * shall be de= 
‘livered up,” &e. The whole sentence reads 


but shall be delivered up, &c. Now this form 
of expression is one of the most correct and 
comraon in our language. Itis elliptical. and 
requires the insertion of the word * he’? be- 
fore * shall,’? * but Ac shall be delivered ‘tip,”’ 
&e. It oceurs frequently in the Bible, which 
Bishop Lowth, in his Grammar, calls the 
*bestauthority in our langnage.”” Mr. Good- 
ell’s new grammar would make sad work 
with the sacred pages. For instance—"* No 
man ever yet hated his own flesh, but noure 
isheth and cherisheth it,” &e.3 that is, ae- 
cording to our new grammorian, * No, man 
ever nourisheth and cherisheth his own 
flesh 1?" 

*No man cometh to the Father but by 
me,” that is, * No man coneth to the Father 
by me”! s Mr. Goodell so far ontgrawn 
his Yankee education as to have forgotten 
the Assembly's Shorter Catechism? We 
read in that good old compend, that ** No 
mere man, since the fail, is able, in this life, 
perfectly to keep the commandments of God, 
hul doth daily break them,” &e. With what 
horror would the Westminster divines start 
up from their graves of two centuries, could 
they hear their degenerate son telling his 
children that this meant, “ No mere man doth 
break the commandments of God”!! We 
su e it takes an angel to do that! 

We murvelled as we read this astounding 
confession of ignoraner, and were somewhat 
relieved by a note of Mr. G's, modestly at- 
tributing the honor of the discovery to Alvan 
Stewart, The use of such an argument by 
Wo. Goodell ean only be explained on the 
ground of whot olf Samuel Johnson called 
“pure ignorane,’"~—its use by Mr. Stewart 
admits of various explanations, 

Dear reader, if I have made clear to you 
the above specimen of bad grammar, rest as- 


bad. ‘The sample is a fair one. 

The next page oes on to criticise the same 
elanse further. “The clause spevks of * per- 
sons,” now Southern slaves, Mr. Gandell 
siys, are held as * chattels,” * things — 
they cannot therefore he referred to, Aban- 
dant quotations are of course added, in all 
which the word “chattel” figures in capitals. 
The tub stands well for a few pages, then 
Mr. Goodell himself upsets it by a note on 
another point, as follows: 

“T do not forget that the enactments of the 
slave States provide for the punishment of 
the slaves as craminals. But I contend that 
those enactments are in flat contradiction of 
the code that holds them as guods and chailels 
personal.” 

This lets out the sreret. The staring eap- 
itals of previous quotations had tol the trath, 
but not the who/e truth. Southern law views 
the slave as “chattel,”? when it sells him, 
and a8 a personx—when it hangs him. The 
Constitution does the ame, when it erils him 
**@ person held to service or lahour.”” Suppose 
it had called hima “chattel”, some future 
Gootell wWoull have parsed pages of laws 
to prove that slaves were tried and hung as 
“persons,” and could not be the individ- 
nals referred to by the Constitution when 
it spoke of “chotte's’. Our Constitution 
iwoids both the Goodell that is, and the 
Goodell that is to be—Tt recognizes both 
characters of the slive by a dese-ipt'or 
of the only kind possible in the circumstan- 
ces, and the perfection of whieh human inge- 
nmiity eculd hardly surpass. We all know 
why the framers were ashimed to use the 
word (slave) which would have made a de- 
scription unnecessary. ‘l'o be sure, as Mr. 
Goodell declares, these Southern laws are 
“jn flot contradiction” to each other; but if 
we have got to wait for 9 meaning to our Na- 
tional Constitution till some one reconciles 
the inconsistencies of Southern laws we shall 


ibe like the clown, in the fable, who was 


waiting for the riverto run away. 

Mr. Goodell goes on to criticise the worl 
“due,” in the same clause, He says: “The 
slave can make no contract, and hence noth- 
ing can be ‘due’ from him!” “His moister 
cannot sue him at law nor can law enforce 
the payment.” “Nothing can be legally 
due from a slave.” In general, Mr. Good- 
ell is fond of referring to Webster's dictiona- 
ry, to clinch all his reasonings on this striet 
construction basis. As “due” is no techni- 
cal, no legal word, but one of general ant 
popular uso, we might have supposed he 
would have given ns here his favorite author- 
ity—But on this oceasion the universal au- 
thority, Dr. Webster, is carefully eschewed. 
Let us see, by opening the dictionsry, whett - 
er we find any special reason for this anwont- 
ed neglect. Dr. Webster defines “due” to 
be, Ist, that which one contracts to pay or 
do, &e. Q@d. that which office, ** rank, so- 
cial relations, &c. require to be done. 3:1. 
that which /aw ot custom requires, &e. So 
we sce it would not do to cite the favorite 
dictionary when the only ground relied on to 
show that nothing could be “due” from a 
slave was, that he could not make a con/ract 
or be sued! Of course, as Mr. Goodell is a 
consistent man, he thinks that when the 
Psalmist tells ns to “give unto the Lord the 
glory due unto his name,” he means the glo- 


Ty we poor creatares have contracted to render 
to the Most High! and for which we eoulk 
be sued! When Paul commands * Render 


unto all their dues, honour to whom honoar, 
fear to whom fear,” &e., he refers to those 








“ According to the principles of grammar 





who hare by regular deeds, signed, sealod, 


c | The trath is, due’? means anything which j 
Lexicon, the dead-/etler of the record, how- | contract, custom, or relation demand from one 

e In this clause it means such ser- | 
| intended by the framers of the instrument, vice as is due by /aw, whether a just law or’ 


' to another. 


jan unjustone, ‘The slave is described as 


Due how? Evidently, as the such show 


referring to the past deseription, the service } 
the dreadful risk of never being read. The | ‘No person, &c,, shall be discharged, &*., | 74e is taut service to which he is held by ¢ 


daws. 1t matters not, therefore, whether 
can make a contract or not. Law has es' 
| lished the relation. ‘The laws of Massach 
setts, for instance, recognize the-right of the 
parent to control his son and secure his ser- 
vices: the duty growing out of the relation 
and not from contract. So the same State 
obliges an apprentice to obey the mastez to 
whom the Probate Judge has committe 
him, without any consent of his own. The 
law which recognizes the relation of master 
and slave is similar, We do not call it just, 
but it ir/aw. Before we close we shall ne 
tice Mr. Gondeli’s argument that nothing ea 
be law which is not just.jMere, by his 

uest, we consult nothing but the di. tionary 

et not the reader object to the seeming mi 
uteness and trifling character of these distine 
tions, He must understand that in this p 
of the argument Mr. Goodell allows no retef 
ence but tosdictionaries—either common 6 
legal ones. He has chosen his principle 
“construction,”’=—a foolish one as*we 
said; but our object in fullowing him is 
show that on his own chusen ground, his 
gument has no solid'basis. 

The pages which immediately folle 
strike us as neither important, nor mach 
lied on they relate to the Slave-Trade- 
to insurrection—so we pass to the attem, 
by the author, to show that Congress oa 
to abolish Slavery because, by thé Cons 
tion, it “guarantees to each State a repd 
can form of Government.” Leaviag mm 
inapplicable matter we come at once 
point made, that the word “republican” 
inconsistent with the toleration of Slay 
to warrant the National Legislature to 
itdown. Quotations are made from 
tionary, of cours, from Tefferson and M 
son, &. _ ison allows that the ( 
blic has heen-usual } 


tho people had no voice in the State,—t0 
nice, While governed by a tew hereditary no- 
bles—to Poland. with monarchy in its worst 
form, and to England; but thinks strictly it 
should have a more precise definition, One 
definition by Jefferson, Mr. Goodell has not 


ont, Arie 


ith volume of Jefferson's Letters, After say- 
ing that “the term republic is of very vague 
description in every language—Witness tue 
self-styled republics of Holland, Genoa, 
Switzerland, Venioe, and Poland.” Mr. Jef- 
ferson continues, “Its precise and detinite 
idea is a goveruinent by its citizens in mass, 
acting direct/y and personally, according to 
rules established hy the majority.” Such a 
Government he thinks only practicable with- 
in“ such an exlent asa New England town- 
ship.* Will Mr. Goodell agree to this one 
of Mr. Jefferson's latest and maturest defiai- 
tions? Amid this discordant testimony, ac- 
cording to his own showing, he still claims 
that the word has by custom, such a settled 
stereotyped meaning, as to warrant him in 
hanging a whole Constitution on it! His 
conclusion is that “a State governed by a 
minority cannot be a republic.” Madison 
thinks “ao Government by a fivored class is 
a republic.” Hence Mr. Goodell concludes 
slave States are not republican, and Congresa 
should do its duty by miking them so. 

Let us look at this definition and see wheth- 
er Mr. Goodell will bear all its applications 
—for if it be good for any case, 1k must be 

ood for all. “A State governo! bya minor 

ity cannot bea republic.” Well then there 
never has been a iepublic in the world. 
There never was a State yet that admitted 
persons generally under twenty or twenty- 
one years old to vote, though every census 
shows that more than half the community 
alive are under twenty-one years of age.— 
The world thea has beon always governed 
by minorities. 

Again, the actual and possible voters of 
the most Democratic Stites here or elsewhere 
seldom exceed one-fifth of the whole popule- 
tion, For we must remember that at least 
one solid half of the community have been 
systematically excluced from all share in the 
Government; we mean, the women. 

Again, on this principle, neither N. Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, of Con- 


governed by men, while there are in each 
inore Women than mon. Let not Mr. Good- 
ell object to our bringing up the woman-ques- 
tion and the case of infancy. We go now 
for * strict construction,” and with the very 
best epectacles, we can procure, we have 
been able to find no trace in the Constitution 
of any distinction made by it between men 
and women, or between infants and grown 

rsons. On this occasion we cannot permit 
him to call in the “customs of society,” or 
anything of that sort; his own principle eon- 
fines him to the * words” of the Constitution, 
and if, at any time, weary of the confinement 
he wishes more space, he has our conseat to 
tevel at will through the boundless forest of 
Webster's Dictionary! but no further—and 
we hint in conclosion, that if no State *ov- 








erned by a minority” can be a republic, Von- 
gress before meddling with other people had 
netter look at home, since based on the votes 
f grown up men, it rests solely on the shoul- 
ders of the very smal! minority of about one- 
fifth of the people. This pignote before 
tampering with others had better heal him- 
seli—This consideration shows how utterly 
unfounded is the criticism we are consider- 
ing. ‘The framers of the Constitution clear- 


Pa 
| Lie says an infant cannot make a binding 
} . contract, but no stitute forbids us to say that 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom | from the ehild obedience is due to the parent, | 
§ ‘ | Our friend’s otherwise well used dictionary 
“Very satisfactory testimouy, forthe claim- | must have bven imperfect in the letter D, or 
By bringing his suit. such a worshipper of Webster could not have | 

































cited, he will find it on the 275th page of the | 


necticut are republics, fur each of these is | 
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ions—to describe a free, popular Gov- 


suffrage or universal freedom. 


they set up for themselves. 
rewarks show the absurdity of at- 
iting to stretch the words of the Consti- 


nt, and the unlucky philosopher finds 
f let down into a bog of innumerable 
In trying to make out our futh- 
olitionists, he only succeeds at the “ost 
ving them fools, Let not Mr. Good- 
pct to the tests to which we have sub- 
his principles of interpretation. If 
p is bitter, let him recollect it is of his 
p brewing. 
may take up the book again.—p, 


Irish Presby:erians. 
he General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
ch in Ireland, addressed a letter to the 
| Assembly in this country, which 
read at the last meeting of that body.— 
part relating to slavery we copy. 
e have noticed with much pleasure the 
and g-od feeling whieh you mani- 
when alluding to our 


tf 
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int to use the word in the general sense, | and equal, that you should deal with them 
mon, as Madison says, in political dis-| as with any other class of habitual sinners. 
| We are constrained to express our appre- 
nt, but not necessarily enbrieing uni- | hension that perhaps, in consequence of a 
They , measure of inprudence on the part of some 

not megn to guirantee to others a sys-; who have been advoeating the abolition of 
government more perfect than that} slavery, you are in moch danger of falling 
jinto the temptation of espousing the cause 


| of slaveholders. 
Woe observe with regret, that your re 


cult to believe that, not the slaveholder, but 
those who aiming at the extinction of the 
system, are to be blamed fur the continuance 
of its unmitigated severity. We greatly 


servitude, in the abstract, accompanied with 
your feeble reprehension of its admitted enor- 
tities, is much more likely to retard its abo- 
lition, or mitigation, than any amount of vi- 
olence or imprudence on the part of those 


"who seek ite removal, 


You tell us of your missions to the hea- 
then, and we rejoice in their magnitude and 





$ on 
subject of slavery. It is the duty of 
as well as of individuals to ad- 
and advise each other in the spirit 
ntleness, and to receive with meekness 
nitions which are so tendered. We 

nd to no superiority, and assume no at- 
ity over our brethren in America, but we 
itto be our duty, on the present i 


3 but, dear brethren, how inconsis- 
tent to seek to bring into the liberty of God's 
children heathen at a distance, and keep so 
many ina state of deplorable he at 
home. 
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the liberty in all kindness, of expres- 
more fully our views of the American 
o system. 
ou appear proud of the liberty which the 
bitanis of the United Stztes enjoy, and 
quote what has been called the yoldea 
doing to others as we would that, in 
umsiances, they should do to us.— 
us, then, to ask, when your owo 
are buoyant with the triumphant feel- 
of conscious liberty, what must be the 
‘experience of the poor slave in Ameri- 
0 is 48 much the property of bis mas- 
his ox or his ass, and who has no lib- 
bot to submit, suffer and obey? ‘Men- 
fers’ are classed in the Divine Word 
Y murdc.cYs of fathers and marderers of 
; and we cordially adopt the decla- 
at *Menstealers’ are ‘all those who 

ng any of the jhu- 
‘on say that you would not, ‘by anye 
countensuee the traffic in slaves for tie eake 
of gain,’ and you repudiate the idea that 
masters nay regard their servants as imere 
property. Does not this acknowledgement 
imply that you are bound ‘as far asin you lies? 
{to seek the tamediate abolition of slavery in 
ithe country of which you boast asthe land 
| of unrivalied freedow ? 

You refer to defective and oppressive laws; 
and it has been asserted by the advocates of 
those enactments that the teaching of slaves 
to read, and especially to read the Holy 
| Book of God, or the placing of the in titution 
of marriage among them on the perini nent 
footing on which our Lord places ut, would 
be subversive of the whole American slave 
system. 

You declare that you do not countenance 
the enormities to which your civil code lends 
its sanction; but we pray you consider 
whether you acknowledge as Christians those 
who cominitthem. Is any one admitted to 
your fellowship who keeps possession ofa 
slave, of whom he has obtained possession, 
directly or indirectly, by the crime of man- 
stealing? Is any admitted, who, in obedi- 
ence to any laws, withholds from his slave 
or servant the use of the Holy Scriptures or 
Christian instraction—who does not mere- 
ly tail to put the Bible into his hands, er to 
teach him the Gospel, but who, in obedience 
toan unrighteous enactment, interposes be- 
tween him and the Bible, or those who 
would instracthim? Is any man recognized 
asa Christian brother who has separated 
hasbands and wives, parents and children; or 
whoeven holds slaves on such a footing, 
that if God were to remove him by death, 
the members of families thus intimately rela- 
ted would be exposed to compulsory separa- 
tiont We are persuaded that our Lord and 
His Apostles would not have acknowledged 
as disciples those who, under any naine 
or pretence, were guilty of such wicked- 





Inciten!s of Travel. 


Dear Faiexps—You asked me to remem- 
ber your columns with an occasional contri- 
bation, after I reached New England. If 
my ability were equal to my willingness to 
comply with your wishes, you would have a 
most valuable correspondent. In my travels 
in Ohio, 1 formed many acquaintances that 
must be remembered; and a blast on your 
Bugle, now and then, will tend to remind 
them that they are not forgotten, 

It was a beantiful morning a week ago last 
Wednesday, (or as most of you say in Ohio, 
whether Quakers or not, Jas! fourth day,) 
when at the peep of early dawn, 1 set my 

Man to 

ously voluntoered to set ine some NV Or 6 
and thirty miles on my way at his expense. 
Before breakfast time, we had ridden ten 
miles to Columbiana, and by previous ar- 
rangement called On your excellent Seereta- 
ry of the Western Anti-Slavery Society, Lot 
Holmes—a Quaker to be sure, but witnout 
the distinctive traits of modern Quikerism, 
that close their ears, hearts and meoting-hou- 
ses against the claims of humanity, T.ot's 
own meeting-house is closed with the rest.— 
Indeed the place where he lives, is conside- 
rably like * the city of the plain” where his 
early name’s sake dwelt; and the slave had 
better sheer out a little ag he passes that way, 
until at Jeast the Quaker moeting-house is 
opened to his claims. He would hardly be 
safer even in the house of friend Holmes, 
than the travellers were in Mr. Lot’s house 
of old, that we read about, when some thou- 
sands of thy ‘* property and stinding” of the 
city surrounded his house, and clamozously 
deminded that they should * be given up” 
to those to whom their ‘service and labor 
were due.” 


~. 


A little after noon, we reached New 
Brighton, Pa., and found a joyous welcome 
at the house of Milo A. Townsend. 1 would 
say a word of this fam‘ly had I time. It is 
one of those strange, unaccountable families 
that is always forgetiing to ask at the ark of 
publie opinion, what they must say and do. 
It is a case of most incurable, incorrigible 
heresy, It was a desperate step to open their 
doors to the sans ceremony marriage of Ste- 





ness. 
We know that when attempts were made , 
under the plea of law, to prevent the Apos- 
tles frown preaching the Gospel to any indi- 
vidual, they avowed it as their determination 
to ‘obey God rather thon men.’ We con | 
ceive, therefore, thit whatever may be the | 
jaw of any state or country, no Chiistian | 
| ought to hold in forcible servitude any one | 
of whom he has obtained possession, directly | 
or indirectly, by the crime of man-stealing ; | 
that no member of the Church ought to in- | 
terpose his authority to withhold religious 
instruction and the Divine word from any | 
human being; thatno consistent pro‘essor of 
the Gospel should hold his fellow man in} 
bondage under circumstances in which he | 
might be forcibly separated from his wife and 
children; and we conesive that no Chureh 
should hold communion with those who are. 
guilty of such violations, alike of the laws | 
of nature and of revelation | 
You say, dear brethren, that you do not 
approve of such slavery and such laws con- 
nected with it as are to be found in your coun- 
try. We conceive that declarations of this | 
description will be of no avail if you admit 
to Cliristian privileges any who support by 
their practice such cruel and unseriptoral en- 
actmeuts, and we would suggest phat your, 
duty is to institute an inquiry into the con 
duct of the slave proprietors at present at- 
tached to your denvumtnation, and should it 
be found that they withhold from those over 
whon American law has given them puch; 
enwarrautable power, anything that is just’ 











‘ 


phen S. Foster and Abby Kelly, which came 
off with no town clerk to publish, no priest 
to profane, nor grocer’s wine to baptize it-— 
It is now demonstrated perfectly, that there 
is no risk in being born, married or buried 
without priest to sanctify, or wine to cele- 
brate the occasion, a discovery that deserves 
an anniversary jubilee to the end of time. In 
the evoning we had a lecture at Brighton that 
was well attended, and the people said, weil 
sustained. 

The following morning, I took passage on 
board the steamer Comet for Pittsburgh, the 
grand black-sinith shop of the Nation—a vol- 


' eano of fires and forges that Vulean himself 


might covet. I endeavored to find out some 
Anti-Slavery salainanders, but somehow these 
fires do not breed them, and as I could spend 
but a single night there, I made no effort for 
a mo Aing. 

The next day brought ine to Cumberland 
in Maryland, and for the first time in my 
life, 1 saw Slavery as it is, with iny own 
eyes. One might suppose that 69 long an 
with the subject of Slavery, 
sounter it, face 


acquaintance 
might have prepared ine | 
to face, and to see the inonsier with his vie- 
tins Liceding in his very fangs, with compo- 


ro- 
so wide that they may cover whole | bation of the alleged errors of the abutitears 
ats——"The parchment cracks in the ex-| ists is much stronger than your condemn- 
tion of those who are seeking to perpetuate 

the accursed sysiem of Americin slavery. 
ou thus seem inclined to cast the chiet 
blame of the continuance of the acknow!- 
edged evils of slavery, as it exists in your 
country, upon the only persons who are ma- 
king any vigorous efforts for their extinction. 
We, who live ata distance, find it very difi- 


apprehend that your defense of slavery, or 


square $1. 





3, HM. Painier, Prinicr, 
Feat LIE TT IT ERED 
sure. But it was not so, Language eannot 
utter the horror that went over me when I 
saw a slave all harnassed to the infernal Jug- 
gernaut. Before that first slave in his chains, 
I renewed my oath of eternal, uninfligated 
hatred of slavery. And by the grace of God, 
that oath shall be kept, until victory 
crowns my labors, cr death release me from 
them, 

All tho way from Cumberland to Balti- 
more, we had the company of slaveholders. 
One, a gentleman from Tennessee, sat on the 
seat with me, as we passed down the Poto- 
mac and its branches, in the cars. Seeing 
the awfully miserable huts of the poor whites 
th t burrowed and denned along on the road, 
I spoke of it to my near neighbor. O said 
he, very coolly, these are the huts of the free 
niggers. But, said I, look and you will seo 
the people are white. He did sa, and then 
said, well, these are emigrants who woik on 
the road. But there are no emigrants at work 
on the road, was my answer. The rowd has 
boen done for years. And besides, I eontin- 
ued, look over the river yonder, and you sce 
the same wretehed dwellings and people.— 
O those are for the workmen on the canal 
over there, was his quick reply. Brt there 
is no water in the canal said I, and it has 
never been used along here since the railroad 
was built. Finally, he had to give it up-— 
sid T, friend, we are ina slave stote, and 
may as well let it go so, and God's withers 
ing curse is written all over the soi!, and 
whatsoever moves or grows upon it. Tle 
was silent, 

All day, we passed the houses of slive- 
holders. In the back andsid> yards, T sow 
black pigs and bloek children, wallowing in 
the same dirt, one a8 clean and as much car. 
ed for as the other. In the fields were men 
and women at work, mgged and diity, many of 
them broken-hearted and despairing, and sigh 
ing for the liberty of entering the cars on 
which they looked so wistfully, and hasten- 
ing on the wings of the fire horse, to a better’ 
condition. Their glorious laziness, and heed- j 
less habits, about their work, were all that 
gave me any pleasure. 






was so famed for its richness and sp } 
the one hand, and its cold-blooded barbarity 
on the other. I do not believe we have a 
finer city in the Union. Nor do I believe 
there is one with more humanity, or more 
genuine Anti-Siavery. Dr. Snodgrass, of the 
Siturday Visiter, was absent, a circumstance 
that gave me much regret, IT however found 
some genuine abolitionists, subseribers to all 
the radical Anti-Slavery papers, and never 
spent a happier day. They showed me tho 
city as it is. The coloied men are more of 
them free than slaves. And the best elid, 
and most comfortable looking colored popu- 
lation I have ever seen. 1 told the people of 
Philadelphia the next day, they ought to be 
ashamed of the comparison. This day, T 
would rather be a colored man in Baltinors 
than Philadelphia, I went to the slave pris- 
ons of Donovan and Hope H. Slater; dens 
of deep despair and horror, worse than death. 
O, could the stones ard bricks in those 
gloomy walls ery out, what tales of woe 
would they unfold! My friends told me 
that?on the days when Slater made his ship- 
ments of slaves off to the South,the whole city 
was shrouded in gloom. All regard the traf- 
fic with horror, so some slave-holders told 
me, and look upon him, with all his wealth 
and complaisance, as almost a monster. EF 
siw his danglters, amiable and beautiful in 
appearance, and was told that no expense had 
been spared in their edueation, but that all 
their accomplishments were not sufficient, 
in the public estimation, to hide their father’s 


diagrace, and they were not considered wor- j 
thy of the besi society. FT eould hardly be- } 
lieve this, but a3 it came from slave-holders, 
and | have often heard them declare the same 
hefore, itis doubtless nearly true. ‘There is ( 


some humanity, even among slaveholdcrs. 

But the most interesting part of my pas- 
sage home, was the talk I had with the 
Southrons on the dissolution of the Usion.— 
Sometimes I cdvocated the measure as an 
abolitionist, but generally as a Northera 
Whig or Democrat would; as I tound ia 
Odio and Pennsylvania, many of both par- 
ties were in favor of the measure. My re- 
gard for the motto—"No Union with Slave- 
holders’ was never 80 great as since that 
time. Slaveholders know theirs is a borri- 
ble business, aud that no body ought to help 
them in it, and in their hearts, they honor us, 
and despise every one who is s@ mean as to 
aid them by perpetuating the Union. I would 
say to them, cur country is now too large, 
and growing larger. We ha 
riety of soil, productions, climate and cliarac- 
ter to be included 


vo too iInuch Vas 


and proweted under oro 
constitution and policy. [I appes's all 
the debates in Congress, the unwilling cots 
promiae, the extorted forgivings and forbear. 


1 to 











to some, it will 


ee a, eee a ae a_i 
——— 2 


inge dmong parties, os evidences that we | 
must sooner of liter divide the conféteraey. | 
T assured ther the measure of Disunion was 
fict finding favor with us at the North, ont 
that ve ry lew were aware how numerous were 
its advoeaies, at least secietly, even now.— 
The conscience of every Southron F met told 
him this was righi—that we ought not to be 
in union with him, while he was a tyrant, 
and holding us as the lifeequard of himself 
and his wieked associates—and I saw them 
torn pale. T rever was more respectfully 
treated than by slaveholders, even while 
speaking my sentiments in the fullest mon- 
ner. I wish our northern clergymen had half 
their civility. 

Let us urge our doetrine of Dissolution of 
the Union. Conscience, throughout the Uni- 
verse, is with us. We are commanding the 
respect of every slaveholder in the land. T 
may speak to you further on this subject next 
week, 

Traly your's, 
PARKER PILLSBURY. 

Millford, N.1., 24th Aug., “46. 

Literty Party. 

Fairsps or rue Spave—l have tor some 
weeks had some thooghts pressing wpon me 
for utterance, I know not that [ ean clothe 
them with words which will enable others to 
seo the importance which T feel in them, but 
I willtry. Tam fully persuaded that the eit- 
izen of 2 free state, (as we have been taught 
to call ours) who takes an oath recognizing 
in any way the support of any portion of a 
siaveholding Constitution or Governinent, is 
more responsible for the sins practiced by 
others under that Constitution, than the man 
who actually owns his fellow man under the 
same law. ‘The Northern man is moved to 
the act cither by hatred of his brother man, 
and thus lends his aid to oppress and enslave 
him, or by a blind devotion to pso-slavery 
Constitutions and fixtures which are of hu- 
man origin, stronger than his love of the great 
laws of justice and equality, established by 
the Lord of all the earth, whilst the southern 
owner has the temptation of blinding inter- 
estas anexcuse. I know well that the doc- 
trine of “ Nounion” in slaveholding is the 
only doetyine for me to preach, i long to 
sce the time when the eitizens of the North- 
ern states will “ Let the oppressed go free” 
in the South. I want to see every grade of 
Anti-Slavery folks moving up to the Disun- 
ion platform, yet to denonnce the * Liberty 
party’? as being more pro-slavery than either 
of the others, and thus strive to drive them 
rashly, or suddenly onto the Disunion ground, 
I have ever thought had an injurious tenden- 
ency; for though it may appear clearly true, 
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‘vietion, so strong that I had to leave the par- 


of the Liberty party, will internally feel that 
the charge is not applicable to ‘hemselves. | 
have not forgotten how I felt when I was a 
third party voter, and used to read such char- 
ges in the Eastern papers, made by the most 
zealous friends of the slave; and remember- 
ing those leelings of my own, enables me to 
have compassion upon those of my bretheren 
who yet remain in the party. The Apostle 
Paul when trying to do the best he could, for 
the time being, toward instructing those who 
differed much in the things apon which they 
mainly depended, said: * But to him that 
worketh not, but believeth on him that justi- 
fieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for 
righteousness. (Romans 4th, chap. 2, Sth v.) 
And it may, in some degree, be the case now 
*to him that worketh not” for the dissolu- 
lution of the pro-slavery union, * but heliev- 
eth on bim that justifieth the ungodly ” com- 
pact, “his faith,’ for aught I know, may be 
o ted for right ” There are 
many Anti-Slevery “ babes” in the Liberty 
party who need a milder diet than to be told 
square off that they are more pro-slavery than 
slaveholding Whigs, and man-selling Demo- 
crats. Sue severe charges rather repulse 
and drive away, I think, and should seldom, 
if ever, be made of the mass of the Liberty 
friends. 

‘The doctrine of the American Anti-Slave- 
ry Society has always been to correct public 
sentiment, by moral aclion, holding, that 
when public sentiment was brought right, the 
taws would soon come right. Anti-Slavery 
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and slaveholdors, and perjured villains, espe- I ed by Mr. Vester, which is, to have cans the .Disunion plotform, and human nature 
cially When it is dore by thé young, and the ! didates ple Le dnotts the on aath to. support Sticks out as visible in them as others,and as 
inexperienced, “ho, heing convineed of the | the Constite tion of ye United States, if ¢ 7 a matter of course, they stand ready to assail 
truth of our Disunion position, themselves, | ed, cr acerpt the offee. _,\ every one, who differs with them in their pe- 


bring harsty and hasty denunciations against 
all’ who are yet unconvinced. I have heard 
several new beginners in fhe lecturing field, 
(as I thought,) kfiock our cause further into 
the shade than it was before the speech was 
made, -and 1-—have invariubly given such a 
kind of “Eldering,” a3 the Quaker folks say, 
when they are training a young preacher. 1 
do think there is some danger/of Disunion- 
ists, and Liberty party folks, becoming array- 
ed so much in hostile feelings, as to wateh 
over each other for evil, and noticing only the 
evil they find, they eventua!}y think, that 
nothing but evil exists. ° 

I write this kind of an article for the good 
of our cause. IT want all the honestand ten- 
der hearts in the land to come into the Dis- 
union views, and henee IT doo’t want them 
offended before they are reasoned with, And 
it had appeared to me, that so many of us had 
lit down upoo the Liberty party, so nearly at 
ouce, that these cautions would be of use. 

I imust add a werd in behalf of Samuel 
Lewis. [think the address he gave in this 
place, on the 7th inst, has rarely been equal- 
ed by any addresses ever given in this plaee, 
for its effect on the minds of the audience in 
a moral point of view. I will give some 
short extracts which 1 noted down at the 
time; the first sentiment which struck my 
tind with foree, was the following: —“There 
never was a greater Aum/ug invented, since 
the devil began to invent humnbugs, than for 
any party fo try to make you and I believe 
that our prosperity depended in any degree 
upon the government conferring privileges 
upon us. Allthatwe ask is that the govern- 
ment will get out of car way,” &e. And 
again after he had aliuded to the civil prae- 
tice of debarring colored ebildren from our 
common schools, and inquired which the 
people would of choice have among them, 
an intelligent and enlightened, or an ignorant 
and degraded colored population, he burst 
forth in a peal of eloquence in these words: 
“The fact is, they are here, and you can’t 
get them away. I don’t care if you pass 
laws against their steying, until those laws 
are piled as high as the tops of yonder trees, 
you can’t enforce such laws, against the sen- 
timents of the people,” &c. Alluding to the 
intentions of the Liberty party, he said, “We 
will not only repeal the black laws; and 
make laws for the equal protection of all per- 
sons residing in the state; but we will pass a 
law making it a highly penal offence for any 
citizen, officer, or person, to assist in reclaim- 
ing a fugitive slave. We will pass a law 
| Seas Mahe aeons oe 
We will appoint judges who will decide that 
a slave can no more owe service, or labor, 
than a horse can. Ohio shall he Sree! There 
shall not be a foot print of a slave on Ohio 
soil! Oh you Whigs and Democrats sfare, 
you say we are going a wreal ways. We are 
going a great ways, and we are much nearer 
the end of our journey than you suppose.” I 
leave those extracts for friends to make their 
own comments, 








V. NICHOLSON, 
Mepina, Sept. Ist, 1816. 
To S. DP. Chase, Amos Moore, E. Harrington, 

J. V. Cornell, Uhomas Heaton, James Pul- 

lan, A. Kellogg, T'. ky Sith, R. B. Pul- 

lan, T'. 8S. Mathews. 
GENTLEMEN !—- 

In te paper which you are publishing, viz: 
the “Democratic Standard and Whig of 76,” 
I discover the following article taken from 
the Cleveland American: 

THE DISUNJONISTS IN OHIO. 

“The article we quote frei the Cincinnati 
Herald, eonimencing on the first page of this 
paper, is werthy vf attentions and obvistes the 
necessity of some remarks we intended to 
imake, relative to the purposes and modus ope- 
randi of the Distnionists in their present eam- 
paign in Ohio, Our Ravenna correspondent, 
week before last, in giving an account of Mr. 
Lewis’ visit at Ravenna, stated that Mr. L. 
spoke of a letter he had seen, written recent 
by Foster, in which the latter spoke of their 
_ to run a ticket in Ohio, composed of 

Jisunionists, pledged not to accept oflice.— 
Brovke, the Gen. Agent of the Old Organiza- 
tionists, in the Bugle undertovk to deny the er- 
istence +f such a purpose, or such a letter, but 
they ave both realities, notwithstanding his dis 





people in the West generally assented to those 
positions, vet did not expect the laws to come 
right, without human ageney; they have 
supposed the formation of a political party to 
bo the means attendant upon this moral ac- 
tion, which had convinced so many of them 
of the necessity of having all disgraceful laws 
removed from the statute books. ‘They look 
upon politicu! actlan as the inevitable effect, 
and result, of moral action, and therefore 
deem it right. I speak from former experi- 
ence, in common with others, who formed 
the Liberty party in the West. [know I 
was once honest in supposing the Liberty 
party right, and essentially necessary ; and J 
have no doubt bat there are’ “hundreds of 
minds now engaged in trying to sustain the 
party, from the purest and most benevoler 
fceling* towards the slarc, and hence I plead 
for lenity toward them. 1 know that denoun- 
cing the party never helped me to see the er- 
rors of it, bat rather reacted and got upa kind 
of tegacity in me to cling to it rather than 
otherwise. When calin, clear argument, and 
persuasive appeals to my better jadgment 
came, then followed convincement, and con- 


ty: yot it pains me to hear my Old comrades 


claimer, We have now before us ap extract 
froin the s1id letter of Foster's, copied from 
the original, addressed toa clergyman in Por- 
tagé county. We do not feel free to publish 
it witht the consent of the person to whom 
it was addcessed. It speaks of the pur 

of the Disunicnists to make Ohio their field 
of action the present season, and their detet- 
mination to “ muster 2!l our forces and bring 
them up to the work,” (Kvster's very words,) 
with as much non-chamnce a8 thongh they 
were not continually disctaiming partyism, 
and prating non-reststance, ata:!. The rea- 
sons given for this new phase of ihe -—— 
ernment, non-resistant school, is, tha: ** This 
will give us new power over the Liberty per- 
ty" —Foster’s very Words again. 


the existence of such a letter? 


of any such letter thathe may have written?” 
Your reasons for publishing the above, no 
doubt, grew out of a wish Bo your part to 
supply your readers with some information 
relative to the movements of the Disunionists 
in this State ; bet most unfortunately for your- 
selves, yon have been led by this desire, to 
retail that which is, as far as my naine is 


From my knowledge of several of y 
number, afiurded hy a personal eequain 
with you, Lam convinced that had you kno 
the low character of that paper for ve; 
you would not have published the ipse 
of -its editor without some evidence of 
truthfulness. f said * unfortunately for your 
selves” you have bern led to republish a bage 
falsehood, a libelous atteek upon my veracity. 
Such of your nuiher as 1 have the honor of 
a personal acquaintanee with, T am confident 
so love the truth, that Iam unwilling to be- 
lieve that you would eonsider yourselves for- 
tunate in giving countenance to erroneous Te 
ports, or cnrreacy to falsehoods. 

And as to the phrase * no-government, now 
resistant school,” by whieh the Disunion 
moveinent is designated in the article whi 
you publish, I presume the reasons 
mentjoned, viz: your regard for truth, would 
have prevented you from giving currency @p 
it, had you been well informed as to the cha- 
raeter of the movement. 

Gentlemen, my principles and my unwWéle 
lingress to do wrong that good may come pf 
it, impel me to a widely different course from 
the one you advoeate. Some of the senti- 
ments published in your paper I have con- 
demned and perhaps I have animad verted up- 
on them with as much severity as I was ca- 
pable. Yet, for reasons already given, fn 
addition to the fact that heretofore I have re- 
ceived the most honcrable treatment at your 
hands, I feel the utmost confidence in your 
disposition to embrace the first opportunity 
affurded, to inform your readers that L, L, 
Rice’s attack upon my veracity, in the arti 
cle you re-published, was entirely ground. 
less, and without the shadow of any evidence 
to sustain lio in it. 

‘To give you some idea of the estimation 
in which the Cleveland American is held by 
some of the members of the Liberty party, I 
inay be allowed to etate that Levi, Milton, 
and Calvin Sutliff attended the meeting held 
at Mecca, in Trumbull co., on the 8th a 
9th of August, and discussed the point 
difference between the Old Organizati 
and the Liberty party, with all the fai 
and candor and honorable bearing by w 
that family of brothers is characterized, 
referring to the remark that the Liberty pa 
was responsible for the course and character 
of the Cleveland American, Milton Sutliff 
said, “If I supposed the Liberty party under- 
stood the character of that paper, and cont 
ued to support it, I would.abandon the par 
ty.” 


‘Sepere ee 
















SAML. BROOKE. 

P.S. Taddress you through the columns 
of the Bugle, so that each of you may havea 
copy of my letter, and that no one of you can 
avoid the responsibility of making the cor- 
rection. 


Let no ove Blame Them. 
Eprrons ov rae Bucie :— 

T became a subseriber to your paper for 
three irst—l I am willing 
to examine every thing developed or pertain- 
ing to the monster American Slavery, also 
the measures proposed by those hostile to the 
systein for its. overthrow. Second—because 
1 am a believer in the right of opinion, and 
speech, decidedly somand I would much 
sooner stand by those who differ with me, 
than even countenance their persecution, or 
defamation, through those who may coincide 
with myself upon the particular topics in dis- 
pute. And third—because I felt willing to 
forego the little (in my opinion) error, the ad- 
vocates of Disunion inculcate, for the sake of 
the good, the great amount of ruth they ad- 
vance, may do, in awakening the people 
of the north to a sense of their condition. Ik 
is certainly a matter of regret that such a di- 
versity of opinion and rapacity of feeling ex- 
ists among the advocates of anti-slavery.— 
This rancor, or enmity of feeling, no doubt 
grows out of any thing—but commiseration 
for the slave. . 

Antislavery men and women are not infal- 
lible, not always right in their feelings, and 
do not always pursue a course best calculated 
to secure the object desired. It is human na- 
ture to err. Aud besides man is not always 
willing to act straight, if he sees straight.— 
Many times the very object he wishes to ve- 








| egregiously, through his pursuing some way- 
| ward of sinister course. And it would cer- 
| tainly be very singular if the advocates ol 
| immediate, unconditional abolition of slavery 
should all pursue a just, and irrepreheusible 
course of action, more than any other class, 
| unless we attach correctness of views, and 
| consequent correctness of action on their part 
upon the very ifea of their just, and liberal 


Does master Brooke, or any one else, deny | Views touching this subject. Selfishness, | 


Will Mr. | the grest bone of society, is accustomed w 
Foster authorize us to call fur the publication | , 


planking herse!!in the way of reformers, and 
j they freqacnt y yiell ty ber Luportunitties, 
| bot ktowing wirel they aoe) Ant ut isalso in 
| man many times, ufiet having assumed a po- 
| sition tu stand apon it, sight or wrong, and 
| clack down evory thing, 1 possible, that 

in view of these 


séems to war with hia. 
| considerations we are not disposed to seout 


, | liger-like. 






euliar predilections. And in as much as the 
iberty party is at present the most forinida- 
hindrance, to the spread of their princi- 
it is no marvel, that they pounce upon it 
If the principles of Dissolution, 
or the Dissolution party (for we call thei, 
the advocates of Dissolution, a party as well 
as any other organized assotiation) ever tri- 
dmph it must be over the ashes of the Liberty 
‘party. As the latterebbs, the former flows. 


ber of their artillery upon the Liberty party, 
who is disposed to blame them? It is hu- 
man nature. ‘They are not going to give up 
their work and enter another under any con- 
sideration. And for this we do not see how 
they should be held culpable for any thing 
very bad—while the whole community are 
following the same track, under different ban- 
ners. And so desperately hostile have those 
pers6ns become to every thing that does not 
chime with their cafttata, that we opine, they 
cannot many times, see right, if ever so de- 


der a perseverance that stops at nothing in 
the way of the promulgation of their peculiar 


clined to heap .squibs of defamation upon 
him. Ifhe so thinks, let him declare it.— 
this is the case, let him do it. But we do’nt 
believe he can. 


’strained to such a tension, in favor of their pe- 
culiar views and consequent aversion to all 
others, that it ha’ become a sort of second na- 
ture to them, to give every opponent @*‘rough 
grab.” Samuel Brooke, for instance. We 
know him of old. A rare specimen is he of 
whole-heartedness in every thing he under- 
takes. Mow is it with him? On the morn- 
ing he left me to attend a meeting at Atwa- 
ter conducted by Abby, Foster, Stebbins & 
co., a8 his wagon commenced rolling from 


int | the gate, he turned himself and said, “now 
look out and not be brought over, be careful | 


not be led astray by them,” when lo! at 


Thie, the advocates of @jssolution, very well | 
know, and if they discharge the greatest num | 





sirous of doing so. In this, we certainly who were so desirous to take Clay's paper, 
ought not to blame them, for itis haman to | and not on my own account at all, 
ran to extremes. Mankind many times un- | 


tenets, drive themselves into a position where same time conceal her own name. 
they no doubt honestly think they are right suspect foul play in such cases, 
and every one else wrong. And where man- 
kind are honest ir the vindication of certain duly appreciate the quotation from Byron. 1 
principles, we certainly ought not to blame, will also inform “A member” that I shall 
and much less vilify them, While S.S, Fos- not notice any further production over that 
ter asserts that “the influence of the Liberty signature, 

party is more deffiimental to the interests of | 
the slave, than any other,” we are not in- | 


And if he can convince the community that | 


In cur opinion, the feelings , : 
of some of the advocates of Disunion are | servility as the Demon of Stavery would de- 


leaving the Society: this was objected to by 
some of the members. J then said if I re- 
maived with them I should enter my Protest 
and publish itin the Bugle~which expres- 
sion elicited some remarks from members pre- 
sent. I would here remark that nothing, but 
a sense of duty would induce me to abandon 
a Society whose prosperity is so near my best 
feclings, and for whose members I cherish 
the warmest friendship (notwithstanding this 
little * flare up”). 

Next Lam charged with making a motion 
for the Society to take one copy of the “New 
York Tribune.” ‘To this accusation I an- 
swer emphatically, J did no sueh thing: (I 
had not learned that it was the business of a 
presiding officer to make a motion in an or- 
ganized body,) but I did propose subscribing 
for the * New York Tribune,” or the * Bal- 
timore Saturday Visiter,” in lieu of the “True 
American ;” either of which I considered pre- 
ferable to C. M. Clay’s paper. They are 
also regarded as reformatory, and their edi- 

tors, | believe, would seora to Jeave their edi- 
torial chairs, and march to Mexico, for the 
urpose of fighting slavery’s battles, It was 

| Well understood at the time, that this propo- 
sition was made to satisfy those members 


I am grieved that “*A member” should 
evince so much excitement, and such a de- 
sire to convict me of dishonesty, and at the 
I always 


| 


ly the 1 





of the Bugle will 


LYDIA IRISH. 
New Lisbon, 7th of 9th mo., °46. 
. pellets: 9 
| Meeting at Chester X Roads. 
| Epirors or tae Bueue: 
Frienps:—Mr. and Mrs. Foster have been 
in Chester, a place as notorious for eowaidly 


| sire. At the centre of the town is a Presby- 
' terian, Calvinistie Baptist, Free Will Bap- 
‘tist, and Methodist Meeting House, each 
| within a stone’s throw of the other, Each of 
the societies oceupying them is united and 
harmonious in its own affairs; and between 
them all there exists what they would call, 
“a pleasing degree of union.” This union 
was cemented last winter by a “revival” 
which took place under the auspices of El- 
der Weaver's preaching, and in which the 
above named socicties, except the Methodist, 
united. Since that time they have kept up 
a weekly union prayer meeting. The re- 
wivealey we r-p--edy ewoutet! tr ine CONVERSION 





we heard Abby thank God, that Samuel 
Brooke, had that day cut loose from the Lib 
erty party—and entered the Disurion fold.— 
Now Samuel's transition was attended with 
considerable dispatch, and as a matter of 
course he must at once commence a desperate 
effort of giving a reason for the hope within 
him—and Lioerty party has been his theme 
ever since, upon this party he has since con- 
tinued to heap constant invective, and, with- 
al, what is a little singular, has turned to 
lashing the Liberty party over his own back. 
He complains bitterly of the effort which he 
says has been made by the leaders of the 
Liberty party to build up their party on the 
destruction of the State society. We do not 
look upon it in this light. But we recollect 
well of hearing Samuel say that at a meeting 
held in Austinbure by hi 
ton & co., (then agents for the state scetety,) 





as to convert the ting into a political, or 





If, H. L. Pres- | 


that he “with others so arranged the matter, 


of fifty. But what is the effect of all this 
religious effort, “these means of grace,’ in 
impressing the great principles of Christiani- 
ty, love to God and uve to man, upon the 
people of Chester? Let the following de- 
plorable facts answer. 


IT came to Chester last Spring. Soon af- 
ter my arrival, I atended one of the “union 
prayer-ineetings.”” It wasa monthly con- 
cert of prayer for the conversion of the wor'd. 
A variety of missionary intelligence was 
I d—vehement prayers were offered for 
the conversion of the miserable heathen— 
very deep interest in the missionary cause 
was expressed. Deep feeling and strong 
sensation were the result. But in behalf of 
whom was all this expenditure of sympathy? 
What was the world in the view of this 
meeting? Not in behalf of American hea- 
then. Ourown land did not strike their 
vision, 

A young man saw the manifest absurdity ; 








a withdrawal of the hand of fellowship from 


their Karen missionary. 

The houses being closed we were under 
the necessity of preparing a place for the © 
meeting ina grove. ‘The Seminary here is 
under the entire control of the F, W. Bap- 
tists. Connneefed with it, is a farm on 
which stands a beautiful grove. Can if be 
possible that a people possessing so much 
anti-slavery feeling. and so much liberty of 
sentiment, rWis laid claim to by F. W. Bap- 
tists, would lay an interdict upon the woods 
as well as houses? That they would not 
even allow free spirits to commune together, 
and breathe their sentiments, in the green 
shade? Let the sequel answer. 1 applied 
to Mr. Johnston forthe groves-the man who, 
by the direction of the proper authorities, has 
the supervision of the farm. He granted 
the use of it; and we began immediately to 
make preparations for the meeting. No 
sooner Were these facts known than a storm 
began to gather which so affected Mr. John- 
ston that he requested me to move our fix- 
tures to some other place. This request 
came in such a shape as to leave no dotht; 
that to have used the grove, would liave 
caused serious difficulties; It was gn this 
account that we were urged to leave it. 

I leave these naked facts, for the present 
at least, tothe candid consideration of the 
public—only remarking that there are those 
whose spirits will no! be fellered. Every at- 
tempt that may be made to enlist the powers 
of science in ‘oppression’s hateful service,” 
will fail to chain them. 

Such were the auspices under which Me. 
and Mrs, Foster came to: Chester. The 
meeting on Friday afternoon was small. — 
But I apprehend that those present will not 
soon forget it. Mr. Foster placed the cow- 
ardly stand taken by the clergy in its true 
light. Mrs. Foster followed with a speech 
of deep intere-t, relating to the early history 
of the anti-slavery movement. It was well 
calculated to prepare the way for future meet- 
ings. On Saturday the meeting was well 
attended—on Sunday was large. But I have 
not room to particularize. | Fundamental 
truths, first principles, and their bearing upon 
the great sin of the nation, were most clear- 
ly and convincingly presented, and enforced 
upon the eonscience with an irresistible pow- 
er. Even Chester has been reached, and to 
say that an impression has been made which 
it will be impossible to obliterate, is but to 
acknowledge an effect that Mr. & Mrs. Fos- 
ter have the power of producing, no matter 
how obdurate may be the materials on which 
they may be called to operate. 

For the cause, 


Wl. W. CURTIS. 
Chester, Aug. 20, 1816. 


Let us be Charitable. 
Frienps Eprrors:— 

Your paper, No. 51, containing an address 
by Samuel Brooke, has just fallen into my 
hands. It seems the writer intends a series 
of numbers. ‘The first only being before me, 
I would respectfully ask a small space in 
your columns to take some brief notice of 
that ar icle. 

In general, it may be said all Liberty men 
are Abolitionists, but all Abolitionists are not 
Liberty men. Seeing that as Abolitionists, 
we are all brethren, let us not fall out by the 
way—when there is an apparent difference, 
let us reason together. 

Tam not aware of any departure by Liber- 
ty men from first principles of Abolitionism. 
In the Declaration of Sentiment set forth at 
the foundation of the Ain. A. S. Society, 
1833, we find these words; “ We also main- 
tuin that there are at the present time the 





rather, Liberty one, and they did itupright.” and under the figure of a father leaving his 
Now who is disposed to tirade Samuel?— ‘ying son to perish alone, while he, (the 
He is peculiarly fond of “doing it up right,” | father) should very benevolently employ 
and if he cannot succeed in one way he will | himself in relieving his afflicted neighbors, 
if possible in another; for he is a terrible fel- he showed up their doings in such bold con. 
low to draw wherever he hitches—and if he | trast with the duties which Christianity im- 
draws well in the harness he has just taken | poses, as to tell upon the excisemont. ‘The 
upon him, he must necessarily take a number | scene was well ealeulated to remind one of 
of hitches upon the Liberty party, or of course | the effect produced by dashing cold water 
he will soon be regarded as unfit for the col- upona blazing forge. A flush covered the 
lar. However we are not inclined to berate | face of the minister—the burning zeal was 
Samuel much, for as a man he is affable and | quenehed—and the spirit of the mnevting 


cure, pethaps above all others, suffers most, 


obliging—possessing an uncommon degree of  dicd. 
perseverance and courage, together with a 
good portion of denunciation, and under the 


the sake of its effect upon the Liberty party. 
We have a few ideas more we would like to 
write, but we hive already occupied more 
space than we intended. 
Yours in battling for the slave. 
H. W. CURTISS, 
To BLS. & 5. EB. Jones. 
Charleston, Sept. 2d, 1846. 





Faexps Epitoas :— 

A communication in the Bugle of the 4th 
ingt., over the signature of “A Member,” in- 
| fogns the public that I, in publishing my 
| Protest. acted inconsisteutly and without mo- 
ril rectitude, 

This is a high charge, and seems to de- 
mand a reply ut my bands. Therefore with 
much relnetavee I again appear before that 
trilnmal in selt-defense. 


| 





influence of the latter of these he no doubt | It was the late letter of the Baptist mission- 
thus deals a blow or two upon himself for! ary among the Karens. 


‘they themselves had endorsed as a mission- 





‘The writer of that article labors under some remonstrated against it on the ground that 
great mistakes, aud it will be my province to they were desectating the Sabbath. One 


After this T attended one of these meetings, 
and read an item of missionary intelligence. 


I followed with 
such remarks as the letter and facts connect- 
ed. with it) warranted. The meeting was 
completely non-plussed. As they listened to 
their own condenination at the hands of one 


ary. their great uneasiness testified that it 
was impossible to hide the guilt in whieh 
they were involved. That evening there 
was enovgh todo to keep the meeting in con- 
tinuance, let alone getting up an excitement. 

Such is the religion of Chester, Such is 
the effect of the revival. And such being 
the case, of course none of the public houses 
would be open for those faithful preachers of 
the truth, S. S. and A. K. Fester. 

The Presbyterians, when considering the 
application I had made for their house, indul- 
ged in such slanderous remarks against Mr. 
and Mrs, Foster, that one of their Deacons 


highest obligations resting upon the people 
of the free states, to remove slavery by moral 
and political action.” 

Political action then was among the first 
means for removing slavery, and it is only 
carrying out moral principle, for nothing mo- 
rally wrong can be politically right; all our 
political action should be based upon moral 
principle. Itis a great error to lay aside Divine 
law through notions of human expediency. 
Bible polities carmot be wrong. Be not 
alarmed atthe mention of bible politics. — 
There was a time when it was a duty to “pro- 
vide wut of all the people men such as fear God, 
men of truth, hating eovelousness ; and place 
such over them to be rulers.” The God of 
Israel said, * The Rock of Israel spoke to me. 
He that ruleth over man must be just, ruling 
in the fear of God.” Duty is still the same, 
for we see the bible truth daily verified, that 
“ The wicked walk on every side when the vil- 
est men are exalted.” Hence the care of Li- 
berty men to have none but good moral cha- 
racters nominated for office. These were the 
views of Liberty Abolitionists when friend 
Brooke belonged to the party, and if he se- 
ceded on account of the sayings or doings of 
individuals, it was not just to himself, for 
sometimes individuals of the purest churches 
so act as to call for the exercise of discipline, 
but this is not a sufficient reason for seces- 
sion. 

But to be a little more particular, friend 
Bvooke, in his first paragraph, speaking of 
the Liberty party, says “a party which has 
proved itself to be an enemy to all Anti- 
Slavery movements that do not subserve its 
party purposes.’ Toes the writer mean that 


used, a sheer fal/tication. , Disa nionisis, a3 “of all mew most miserable,” 
E affirm that I néver have, either in the Bu- | because they dilive with us in our Liberty 
gle or elsewhere, attempted to deny the ex. PAY vivero=inad unly Wyany inte an woke, 
istence of sich a letter as is teferted fo in the | Neve they do, heap uawarrgnted censure mp- 





in party politics, charged wi th being pirates, 


- the Lae 4 ~ De oe a 
above grticle, or ihe caistence of the plan pro. ° the Liberty purty. “Piety ha ussuined 


correct them. She says “ 1] marvel atits ap- remarked that they had had something of 
peafance in the Bugle.” ‘This is Passing | comne-outerisin before, and that they wanted. 
strange; for when the vote was taken in fa-' no more of it. Reference was had, in this 
vor of subscribing for the * True American,” | semark, to my reading the letter, above re- 
1 immetiately announced my intention Of | foged to. So bsuppone we may took oat for 





we liave dropped oor Anti-Slavery principles ? 
If so, is it pot strange thet the’ other parties 
still reproach us with car one idea? It is 
true this one idea is so large as to inclade the 





evils resulting from slavery to all classes, 


Lad 











ee ABE TS mT 





well as those cf the slave, and we must use tion between the Right and the Wrong, tbe contains, they are not the men we took them 
the most effectual weapons. But while our; True and the False; stultifying the moral to be; if they do not, it would seem as though 


one great idea is to cut up slavery by the 
root, we are troubled with branches. Surely 


perception of those who are afllicted with it. 
Tt will be perceived that the writer of the 


the writer cannot mean to charge us wilh above regards in the same light the invasion 
seeking popularity by joining the Liberty of Mexico, with or without foreign aid. We 


party, when the fear of losing popularity 
holds so many back. But we mean to elect, 
or cause the other parties to elect, such men 
as will abolish slavery when we have the 
power, and administer the government for 
the good of the whole, to the extent of Con- 
stitutional limits. Should we succeed in this, 
the exceptionable clauses in the Constitution 
will be rendered nugatory, and the interest 
of all will be the same. It will then be an 
easy matter to regulate our common policy. 
Wonder if our worthy friend Brooke has 
lost Lis former charity, when he charges the 


| 


agree With him that in principle there would 
be no difference. The combined fleets of 
Mexico and France would have as good a 
tight to make a descent upon our coastas that 
of Mexico alone. Has she not a right to do 
as America did in her extremity? May she 
not justly call upon the descendants and 
countrymen of La Fayette, and form a league 
offensive and defensive with the government 
of France? Who will deny her right so to 
dot If powerless to defend herself, may she 





not invite any or all of her allies to come to 
her assistance, and violate no code of nation- 


| **a word of explanation” was also due from 
| them. . 


Mobocracy. 


| Ohio is not only the land of B'ack Jaws, 
, but bids fair to become a land of black deeds. 
| The intelligence from Mercer co., which we 
give in another column, indicates a state of 
| feeling there most infamous and blood-thirs- 
lay. The Protestants and Catholics of the 
' sixteenth century had at least the shadow ofa 
reason for cutting each others throats, for 
| they were mutally regarded as children of the 
devil. So with the Puritans who scourged 
the Quaker women through their villages, 
and hung them in their cities; they looked 
‘upon them as pestilential heretics, and though 


Liberty party with such evil designs, when | al honor in so doing—they making her quar- | this was a poor reason for murdering, yet it 
in fact, they are only for going a little further rel theirown? Let those who deny it, point was better than none. Even the witch killers 


to accomplish what is utterly impossible by , 


moral suasion alone, 
Brevity being promised, I must conclude. 
Goed will to all Abolitionists, 
JAMES MORROW. 
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ANTI-FSLAVERY BUGLE 
— SALEM, SSPTEMBER 1, 1248, 


“1 love agitation when there is cause for It 
—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 
tants of a city, saves them from being burn- 
ed in their beds.”"—Ldmund Burke. 
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O¢rPersons having business connected 
with the paper, will please eall on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


Tle Mexican War. 

Tt appears strange to us how any one ac- 
quainted with the facts which have charac- 
terized the conduct of this nation toward Mex- 
ico, could attempt to justify or extenuate the 
war into which it has plunged her. ‘The 
mean, underhanded efforts for the dismember- 
ment of her territory, for the acquisition of 
one of her provinces and the invasion of an- 
other, are facts as eternal as their record up- 
on the historie page, and as infamous as eter- 
nal. 

Recent advices from the marauding army 
inform us that a bloodier battle than America 
ever before witnessed is anticipated ere long. 
Although Mexico is torn witli internal dissen- 
sions, yet her people have one point of union 
—<deep and intense hatred for the invaders of 
their soil, Animated hy this impulse, and 
encouraged by the Thermopylx positions 
which the neighborhood of Monterey affords, 
the invaded and insulted Mexieans may yet 
make a successful though a bloody stand.— 
Who that loves justice and hates oppression 
will not sympathize with them, rather than 
with those who seek to destroy them? Mex- 
ico is fighting to defend her own soil, to pre- 
tect her family altars, to preserve her relig- 
ion; and every man who believes in the 
doctrine of physical resistance to tyrants, of 
carnal warfare with oppressors, will, if he 
loves the right, wish Mexico God speéd in 
the contest she is waging, and will justify 
her in resorting to any means which, as a 
mode of international warfare, are not consid- 
cred dishonorable. Mexico, according to the 
principles of self-defense, has a right to attack 
this nation at any point she may consider 
most vulnerable, has she not? Must she 
confine herself to the spot where Gen, ‘Tay- 
lor chooses to plant his army ; see bin car- 
ry death and desolation among her citizens 
and seatter his lying proclamations through- 
out her borders—j roclamations designed to 
distract and divide her people? or may she 
ehoose her own manner and place of acting 
on the defensive, and in order more speedily 
to conquer peace, carry her arms into the en- 
emy’s country? Who that believes in de- 
fensive warfare will deny her right so to do? 
Who will deny that she may with perfect 
propriety land her troops upon the coast of 
Carolina, and unfurling the banner of free- 
dom, eall upon the million of slaves to rally 
around it, whom the slaveholders themselves 
assure us are ready to rise * at the first tap of 
the drum"? ‘The organ of Ohio Liberty par- 
ty dentes it—the “ D tic Standard and 
Whig of °76."" The conductors of that pa- 
per would have the Mexicans hemmed in be- 
tween their own mountains, and not suffer 
them in self defense—even although the sal- 
vation of their country should depend upon 
it—to place a single man upon American soil, 
A member of the Ohio State Liberty Com- 
mittee, Who asserts “that he is expressing 
the opinions cf a majority of the Committee, 
and as he believes of nine-fenths of all who 
call themselves Liberty men,’ thus speaks 
through the colurans of their paper ;— 

* We desire to say, that while we hold in 
abhorrence the maxim, now 80 familiar in 
the mouths of demagogues, “ our country, 
right or wrong,” as a most yernicous immor- 
ality, we esteem it to be the duty of every 

ood citizen, to resist, if need be, at the sac- 
rifice of his life, the attack of any invader of 
yur svil.” 

* * * * * * 

And in accordance with this belief, it is 
our opinion, notwithstanding the iniquity and 
gross injustice which has marked the course 
of this country to Mexico, that if, with or 
without foreiga aid, she should make 
tile descent upon our territory and attack or 
menace the homes and lives of our citizens 
upon our own soil, that we should be obey- 











the finger of scorn at the American people, 
beeause they once asked and obtained the as- 
sistame of France. The armed intervention 
of another power as the ally of Mexico, 
would no more change the character of the 
contest, than did the presence and aid of the 
Count De Grasse and his French troops 
make the revolutionary struggle on the part 
of our fathers a war of aggression. If France, 
as the friend and agent of Mexico, does what 
Mextco has a tight herself to do, and in or- 
der to secure the very existence of that na- 
tion, and to conquer peace for her, brings 
Mexico’s wart upon the soil of Carolina, 
could any true opponent of the present war 
raise a hand to stwughter the agents and de- 
fenders of Mexico? Dr. Bailey affirms that 
they could. Here is an extract’ from one of 
his anfi-war articles : 

“ But, suppose that England and France 
should attempt an armed intervention, and 
land their armies upon vur sui/,—a new con- 
dition of things would be presented. We 
should be the nvaded, instead of the invaders 
—our liberties, our existence as a nation 
would be threatened by the aggression. In 
that contingency, the citizen, who, believing 
in the rightfulness of self-defense, would not 
spring to beat back the invaders, would prove 
himself a vile traitor, and should be expelled 
from a country, which, granting him protec- 


tion, was repudiated in the hour of her 
need.” 


Such sentiments are well caleulated to 
cherish that morbid patriotism which is as 
narrow as a sectional &pirit can make it.— 
True, they are not suffered to stand out in 
bold relief so that their real character may 
be clearly seen, but they are none the less 
objectionable or less dangerous on that ac- 
count, 

Mark the closing sentence of the paragraph; 
to us it looks exceedingly like an endorse- 
ment of Lynch law. The Dr. is not so ig- 
norant as to suppose that either the National 
or State governments have the right to expel 
any one from the country. If, then, there is 
any one, who, believing in the right of self- 
defense, is so * vile a traitor ** as to differ in 
opinion with the Dr. in the sentiment of 
his quoted paragraph, we should like to know 
What means are to be resorted to in order to 
affeet his expulsion from the country, for that, 
says the Dr., should be done. 

We said that this sentiment looked exceed- 
ingly like an endorsement of Lynch law.— 
Snppose, by way of experiment, we change 
the subject matter of the sentence, altering 
slightly its language but retaining its spirit: 

“In that contingency (a slave insurrection) 
the citizen, who, believing it right to fight 
under any circumstances, would not hasten 
to reduce the slaves to subjection, would 
prove himse!f a vile traitor, and should be 
expelled from a country, which, granting him 


protection, was repudiated In the hour of her 
need.”* 


If such an article had appeared in the Cin- 
cinnati Advertiser, or in any other paper as 
pro-slavery, we question whether there ex- 
ists a Liberty party man who would not de- 
clare it to be mobocratic in spirit and tenden- 
cy. Does its appearance in the Cincinnati 
Herald, with such change only as is necessa- 
ry to make it apply to a different class of per- 
sons, affect in the slightest degree its mobo- 
cratic character. We think not; if we are 
wrong, we should like to be shown wherein. 
At this very time there are men upon the soil 
of Ohio who believe in the rightfulness of 
self-defense, and yet would refuse to fight 
any invading force which came by Mexico's 
request to redress her wrongs, and these men 
Dr. Bailey declares should be expelled from 
the country. High authority, is it not? for 
the executors of Lynch law to quote! Some 
of the citizens of Mercer county have recent- 
ly resolved in a public meeting to expel cer- 
tain men from that county because their com- 
plexions differ from that of Dr. Bailey.— 
Which is the worse, to expel for a difference 
of complexion, or difference of opinion? The 
“ respectable ” moboerats of Mercer threaten 
the former, and Dr. Bailey recommends the 
latter. 

Our Cincinnati friends, C. Dowarpson, 
Hiaam 8S. Gitmore, Wa. Donatnson, and 
Joun O. Wartres, in their communication 
addressed to us ,under date of July 4th, and 
which was published in the Ist no. of our 
present volume, referring to Dr. Bailey's ar- 
ticles upon the war, speak of his * word of 
explanation” as being “a single error of 


a hos- | judgment,” leaving us and our readers to in- 


fer that they endorsed all else he had written 
upon the subject, and ially the articl 





ing the highest dictates of duty, in drawing | which we were requested to pnbdlish, in order 


the sword to repel ihe invader.” 
This may pass with some for patriotism. 


that the position of the Dr. might be better | 


understood by our teaders: one of which 





Heaven fave cur country from such patriot | t the paragraph we have quoted. If 


2 


| of Salem could give a reason for the faith that 
| was in them, and for the inhuman actions 
| which grew ont of that faith, but the ‘res- 
| peetable” citizens of Mercer co. have no rea" 
' son to give for the diabolical threat they made, 
and gave publicity to in the leading Demo. 
cratic paper of Ohio. ‘They are less excusa- 
ble than the bigoted Protestants and Catho- 
lies of former days; the whippers of Quaker 
women are christians beside them; and the 
witch hangers of Salem far beyond them in 
intelligence. As for their morals, six months 
schooling among savages would vastly im- 
prove them, “.fvvid Mercer county !’—the 
advice is good ; we had as lieve live among 
Hottentots, as ina community of such fel- 
lows as these. The mean and cowardly 
creatures! to threaten women and children 
with the bayonet unless they forsake their 
homes and leave them to be plundered by the 
respectable mobocrats of Mercer co. We 
suspect the true cause of all this difficulty 
was this. ‘The colored people of Mercer are 
so much more industrious and moral than 
these pinks of respectability—are so much 
better citizens ,than they in every respect, 
that these fellows have become jealous and 
wish to expel them from the county that they 
may no longer suffer by the contrast which 
common observation invariably draws; and 
in erder to do this they are even made willing 
to so far forego their respectability ! as to bay- 
onet defenceless women and pratling babes- 

All infamy to the respectable mobocrais of 
Mercer co. Their names shall be inscribed 
upon what we hope will prove the blackest 
page of Ohio’s history. 

An Apology. 

It is mortifying tous to feel that there is 
any necessity tor offering an apvlogy, but 
the delay to our northern subscribers of the 
last no., and the poor copies which we sent 
to some of them, seems to demand one. Our 
paper fur the last two ths has ti 
not been mailed as early as it should have 
been. This we regret, but it was beyond 
our power to have it otherwise, and we hope 
our subscribers wil] bear with us for a short 
time. In Jess thana month we expect to 
have the press in our own possession, and 
arrangements made that will secure punctu- 
ality. If any similar apology should be 
needed between this and that time, we hope 
our patrons will extend this to meet the 
case, 

The occasional non-arrival of our paper, 
which some subscribers complain of, is not 
our fault, but belongs to the Post Office de- 
partment. We mail the paper ourselves and 
are very particular in putting every subscri- 
ber’s copy into the mail as soon after it is print- 
ed as possible. If we were Post Master Gen- 
eral there might be some hope that by com- 
plaint to us the matter wonld be rectified ; 
as it is, we can only sympathize with those 
who are thus plagued and encourage them to 
suffer patiently, for the cause’s sake. ‘I'wo or 
three have said they woul.! discontinue their 
paper unless they could receive it regularly ; 
if they do so, we beg they will not make 
their reason public, for it would encourage 
every unprincipled Post Master todo the 
very thing of which you now complain— 
it would bribe them to delay or destroy the 
Bugle. 





<> “According to the Harrisburgh Un- 
ton, a democratic paper, 75 out of 80 demo- 
eratic presses in Pennsylvania have expressed 
themselves against McKay’s bill.”—Spirit of 
Liberty. 

Here is an evidence of the utter selfishness 
of political parties. Free trade, is one of the 
pri ipl of the D: ti party, and yet 
we find the Democrats of Pennsylvania op- 
posing the reduction of the ‘Tarif proposed 
by McKay’s bill, and why! because it did 
not go far enough? By no means, for they 
would have opposed it more strenuously, had 
it goue farther in a certain direction. It was 
not that the interests of the New England 
manufacturers were affected, that the agricul- 
turisis of the West would suffer, or the cot- 
ton grower of the South be a looser; none of 
these things would have prevented Pennsyl- 
vania Democrats from continuing to “Huzza, 
for Polk and Free Trade!” The secret of 
the matter was this, it touched their own in- 
terests, it interfered with the policy of their 
own State, and therefore must Vice Presideat 
| Dallas, by whose casting vote the bill was 
| carried through the Senate, be hung in effigy 
by Pennsylvania Democrats. Such is the con- 
sistency and disiaterestcdaess of political par- 
ties. 











oa 
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hence we have to battle for own tights as“ism, for it obliterates the lines of demarka- | they hold to the sentiments that paragraph 


The Difference. 

Liberty party sometimes tells us, that the 
strength of the anti-slavery feeling cannot be 
so powerfully manifested in any other way, 
as by concentration at the ballot-box—that if 
thirty thousand votes were cast this fall for 
Samuel Lewis, so great would be the effect 
of that demonstration of public sentiment, 
that the Black Laws wonld be speedily re- 
pealed. We will venture to say, that if 
each of these thirty thousand voters would 
stay away from the polls, send in to the Ex. 
Com. of the Western A. S. Society a one 
dollar bill, with his motto, * No union with 
Slaveholders,”’ written upon its back, thus 
enabling them to seatter light, to disseminate 
true principles among inquiring minds, a far 
greater anti-slavery work would be done than 
any Legislature ever did or ever can do.— 
Thirty thousand votes east in October next 
for Samuel Lewis, would not begin to make 
the slaveholder tremble, as would the knowl- 
edge that thirty thousand dollars were to be 
expended this year in Ohio to promulgate 
Disunion doctrines. In the former he would 
but see the growth of a political party, bear- 
ing, like all other political parties, the seeds 
of corruption within itself; in the other he 
would behold the promise of a moral agita- 
tion to be directed against the weakest, the 
most vulnerable point of the slave system— 
an agitation mighty in its effects, and in his 
dread he would whisper the name of Disu- 
nion, fearful even then lest some one should 
hear him and repeat it. 

The Press. 

Those who have subscribed for shares in 
the Press purchased by the Committee, but 
not yet paid for, are as follows : 
D. Howell Hise, Salem, 1 share, 
Jonathan Morris, Darlington, 1 * 
Lyman Peck, on behalf of 1 
friends in New Lyme, 
If some of those who can well afford to buy 
shares—or in other words, doan tie Commit- 
tee $25 for one year, with or without interest 
do not speedily come forward, the burden 
will have to be assumed by those illy able to 
bear it, and who have already made far more 
than their rightful share of sacrifices. ‘The 
Committee must pay %250 against the Ist of 
October ; who will help them do it? 


Meeting at Randolph. 

Isaac Trescott and James Barnaby, Jr., of 
Salem, will hold a meeting at Randolph Cen- 
tre, in such place as the friends of te cause 
may provide, on Sunday forenoon and after- 
noon, the 20th inst., commencing at 10 A. M. 
I&the Rev. Mr. Keller, who, on the prece- 
ding day, is ably to annihilate Disunion dog- 
mas, is as willing to listen to the defense of 
the advocates of these doctines as he appears 
eager to assail what he will representas their 
position, there will probably be a reply made 
to kis remarks. 


“ 


Tue Lapies’ Asn. co. A. S. Society, will 
hold its first annual meeting at Jefferson on 
Wednesday and Thursday the 16th and 17th 
inst. A Fair for the sale of useful and fancy 
articles will be held there at the same time. 
We also understand that Hiram Gilmore, with 
his colored pupils, whose singing, recitation. 
and addreses are so highly spoken of, will 
be in Jefferson at the same time. Go and 
hear them all you who have an oppoitunity. 
The places at which these children will give 
concerts on their retarn route, will be fcund 
in another column. 


> Friend Gay, of the Anti-Slavery Stan- 
dard, entirely misapprehends our tone if he 
thinks it one of hostility to that paper. If he 
will again read the article upon which his 
misapprehension is founded, he will find that 
we merely expressed surprise that the Na- 
tional Committee should deem it necessary 
to reduce the price of its organ. 


Ww. Ricnanrpson, the kidnapper of Berry, 
has been again arrested and held to bail in 
the sum of #800. If not again discharged on 
a writ of habes corpus, he will undoubtedly 
be acquitted on trial. Public sentiment is 
not yet strong enough to convict him, even if 
he had violated any law. 


7 The articie on our first page entitled 
* Goodell on the Constitution,” we commend 
to the attention of ourreaders. Jt is from the 
pen of Wendell Phillips, and we think will 
amply repay a perusal. 


Notions of a Native African about the Pu- 
ture State.—The other day a respectable law- 
yer of this city had oceosion to examine the 
African boy brought home in the Porpoise, 
with a view of taking his deposition in the 

ize suit against the vessel, and the follow- 
ing preliminiry catechising wok place: 

Law.—Gailhime, whit do you hold up 
your hand for? 

Gail.—To e1!| Gol to see me tell trae, 

Law.—Suppose you tell the truth, what 

1 


Guil.—1 eo lib near God. 

Law.—Suppose you tell a tie, what then! 

Guil—t eo to the detbil. 

Law.—What will the devil do to you? 

Guil.—He put a tail on me. 

» The above is verbatim, and was taken down 
at the time by the lawyer.—DBosfon Post. 

Wonder if this bay was one of the con- 
verts made by our pro-slavery christian mis- 
sionar ies. 

Sevene.—A ‘Temperance paper, the Co- 
lumbia Washingtonian, says: “A colored 
man, who kept notions for the b-hoys for sale, 
in Boston, im reply to the inquiry uf his efder 
(whieh he sold for six-pence a tumbler) was 
good, said: “LT should think it ought to be, 
at was manufactured under Brattle street 





Church!” 


oo Se 


‘rom the Cincinnati Herald. 
Brutal. 

Certain citizens of Mercer county lately 
held a meeting, styled by the President and 
Secretary, “large and respectable,’ in tela- 
tion to the colored people of that county.— 


lowi 
pectability of the meeting. 


county to the full extent of our means, the | 


be, and they are hereby respectfully request- | 
ed to leave the county on or before the i 
day of March, 1817, in case of their neglect | 
or refusal to comply With this request, we | 
pledge ourselves to remove them, peaceably if, 
we can, forcibly if we musi.” 

** Resolved, That we who are here asseinb!- 
ed, pledge ourselves not to employ, or trade 
with any black or mulatto person, in any 
manner whatever, or to permit them to have 
any grinding done at our mills, afier the first 
day of January next.” os 
This is precisely the same devilish spirit 
as that which in Hancock county, Ibinois, 
visits with bloody vengeance any citizen who 
ventures to employ-a Mormon, Unless re- 
buked, and quelled in its inning, it will 
make Mercer county as vile a hell upon 
earth, as that doomed county in our sister 
State. ‘The resolutions above are raffianly in 
tone, and in intention, A few peaceable, 
well-dis; colored people have been liv- 
ing in Mercer for many years. Seme of them 
are among the early settlers. ‘They have 
urchased fands, buflt houses and raised fam- 
ies there. ‘These people are to be driven 
out from their possessions af the point of the 
bayonet ! 
en who would utter deliberately such a 
threat as that, would rob or murder each oth- 
er, could they do it with pe orp Wecall 
the attention of every decent law-abiding 
man, seeking a home in Ohio, to the charac- 
ter of these proceedings. void Mercer coun- 
ty. If the “large and respectable” meeting, 
which passed these resolutions be a fair spee- 
imen of the people of the county, no honest 
man can live there in security. None but a 
fool will purchase land where law is no 
shield against the are of the mob. 

The Governor of the State deserves praise 
for the prompt and spirited manner in which 
he has interfered to prevent the meditated vi- 
elence. Here is his proclamation : 


Proclamation. 


Executive Orrice, Ono, 
Columbus, Aug. 31, 1846. 

Information having been filed in this Of- 
fice, setting furth that p have i 
ted together with the intent to perpetrace, 
within the county of Mercer, in this State, 
acts of violence against a peaceable and un- 
offending class of individuals: therefore, for 
the purpose of having the laws faithfully ex- 
ecuted, to preserve and dignity of 
the Stite, and to proweul the” lives a = 
erty of those who are or may be illegally as- 
sail , 1, MORDECAI BARTLEY, Gover- 
nor of the State of Ohio, do hereby call upon, 
all Judges, Justices of the Peace, Sheriffs, 
and all other ministezial officers of said county 
of Mercer, to execute the lawe in such case 
made and provided, as faithful conservators 
of the peace, and thus protect persons and 
property, the State from insult and contume- 
om relieve the State authorities of the un- 
pleasant duty of resorting to more suinmary 
measures for the restoration of peace in the 
State, and justice to individuals within said 
county. 

It is presumed that the deep interest which 
the judicial and ministerial officers, aswell 
as peaceable and law-abiding citizens of the 
county of Mercer, will feel in preserving 
peace within their borders, and doing justice 
to all parties concerned, will induce them to 
a in so desirable an object. 

If the colored people against whom the ex- 
citement has been raised, have violated any 
law, or disturbed the peace of the State, or 
trespagsed upon the rights of others, the | 
remedy should be applied, but not unlawful 


violence used. 
~—-I 
L. 8 
wes 
Ohio, this day and date above 
written, M. BARTLEY. 
By the Governor: 
Sam’. Gatioway, Sec’y. of State. 


Latest from the Army. 


Col. Clark has succeeded in establishing 
order in Matamoros. 

Capt. W. L. Bell of the Kentucky volun- 
teers is supposed to have been murdered on 
the road from Burita to Matamoros, 

Another Mexican depot of arms has been 
discovered in the latter place. 

‘The Rangers left Matamoros on the 10th 
ult. on an excursion into the interior. 

Majos General Butler is said to be quite ill 
at Point Isabel. 

It was ramored that a detachment of 1500 
Mexicans was at Victoria; and again it was 
rumored that the Mexican force at Monterey 
amounted to 14,000, All wind. 

The third regiment of Ohio Volunteers was 
at Matamoros; the first and second had start- 
ed for Camargo. " 

One hundred volunteers, all on the sick 
fist, came to New Orleans on the McKim. 

China, a small place of 600 or 700 people, 
had been captured by Captain McCullough, 
with 55 men. 

About 18,000 troops were concentrated at 
Camargo, and still troops were arriving.— 
What was to be done with them, the officers 
did not know. Uncle Sam will have a beau- 
tifal sum to pay for this Christian-like sport! 

General Taylor has orders to go ahead, till 
forbid. So he advances. : 

Governor Henderson is rapidly recovering 
from a six weeks spell of sickness. —Cim. 





In testimony whereof, I here- 
unto subscribe my name and af- 
fix the Great Seal of the State of 





| Methodist Church North, was recently mob- 


Herald, 


The Work Begun.—ita the Northampton, 
Va., circuit, a Methodist preacher from the 


bed, having ** his coat torn, some of his hair 
pulled out, and being badly choked.” The 
| presiding Elder of the Methodist Church 
South, had before this, “at a quarterly meet- 
ing, pointed ont to the people the danger of 
permuting Northern preachers to come 


bayonet not excepted.” . | 
“Resolved, ‘Phat the blacks of this county | 


nese nent i re os ay 


The Mormon War. 
An extra from the office of the St. Louis 


New Era, dated Augnst 29th, 4 P, M., gives 
a detailed account of the preparations whieh 


| are going on between the two contending 


parties—the new citizens of Nauvor ant the 


The proceedings are published in the Ohio | remaining Mormons on one part, and the anti- 
Statesman, by request, but the editor dissents ; Mormons on the other. Gav. Ford has au- 
from both their spirit and letter. The fol- | 


thorized Major James R. Parker, a Militia 


three resolutions will show the res- | officer, to take commarid of such vYolantecrs 
jas may offer their services, freé of cost to 

“Resulved, ‘That we will not live among | the State, to repel any attack on Nauvoo and: 
negroes, and as we lrave settled here first, we | defend that city ; to arrest the rioters; to as: 
have fully determined that we will resist the | Sist any peace officer in making arrests, and 
settlement of blacks and mutattoes in this | 


guard the prisoners from mob violence during 
their trial. 

_ Major Parker has issued a proclamationy 
in pursuance of the above instructions from the 
Governor, calling on all good citizens to pre- 
serve the peace, and ordering the bodies of 
armed men, which had assembled in various: 
parts of the country to disperse. He also 
offers his services to any officer in the coun- 
ty to assist him execating any Jawful writs. 
A copy of this proclamation was forwarded 
to John Carlin, the Sheriff of Hancock eoun- 
ty. The bearers of it were shamefully mal- 
treated. 





Free Sentiments rreecy Sroxex.—The 
Concord N. H. Independent Demoerat, clo- 
ses an able article upon Northern severity, as 
follows: 

We go for breaking up this league of com- 
promise between slavery and freedom. Slave- 
holders cannot be weaned from slavery ; and! 
we ure sick of seeing northern men weaned 
from the high prine‘ples of New England 
freedom. We long to see the day when the 
free states shall present to the battalions of 
slavery an unbroken front—when from all the 
north no man shall find his way into Con- 
gress, or other place of honor and trust, who 
dares not tell the slave power to its teeth that 
it is a foal and unmitigated wrong, with 
which no northern man or party can make a 
compact and live, 

Pointed.—A graduate in his thesis lately 
made a eapital hit. 

* +Patriotism,’ he exclaimed, thas been de- 
fined as love of country: no doubt it did 
mean that a few years ago, but quite a differ- 
ent interpretation is now put upon the word. 
Patriotism now appears to mean, not only 
love of one’s country, but that of other people's 


too! 


Masor Lanimer.—The Chronicle and Dis- 
patch are strongly urging this gentlemon's 
nomination as the Liberty candidate for Gov. 
We rejoice to see his worth appreciated, and 
trust that he will place himself in such a po- 
sition that he can receive the suffrages of our 
friends; but the Major must get himself clear 
of that abominable Mexican war business, be- 
fore we dare speak of him as a Liberty can- 
didate. He must be consistent: and he ean- 
not go a sodgering to fight for Slavery. and 
be a genuine Abolitionist. All the good things 
said of him are true, bat he has sinned in this: 
matter, and must repent.—Spirit of Liberty. 


RBGEIPTS FOR THE BUGLE. 
From August 26th to September 10th. 
M. Mendenhall, East Fairfield, $3,50. 


S. Haines, Brimfield, H. Campbell, Camp- 
belisport, eS. ing, Chardon, S. R. Mix, 
Rootstown, C. Brosi ille, B. F. 





Ware, Madison, B. P. Cummings, Union- 
ville, E. Wickersham, Marlboro, E. ‘Trip, 
East Fairfield, R. Watkins, Brookville, R. 
Shrive, Hichmond, J. MeNealy, Green, K. 
P. Basset, Ravenna, H. H. Clapp, Mentor, 
C. Lee, New Lyme, 81,50. 
M. A. Bailey, Salem, #1,25, 
Pe a - ee P. Henzlewood, 
Salem, J. Ferguson, Harveysburgh, Wm, S. 
Durbon, Darien, @1 each. sh ; 
H. Ward, T'winsburgh, Mrs. Howell, Du- 
ver, T. S. Russel, Weymouth, 75 cts. each. 
S. Honry, Bainbridge, W. Whitsell, A. 
Pratt, Harveysburgh, 50 ets. eth. ‘ 
M. Johnson, Hudson, A. Holcom, Hudson, 
E. Wolcut, Medina, 374 each. 





Anti-Slavery Meeting. 


Benjamin S. and J. Elizabeth Jones will 
hold a meeting at Jacob Dutton’s, one and w 
half miles west of New Garden, on Saturday 
and Sunday, September 12th and 13th, eom- 
mencing at 2 o’elock Saturday afternoon, and 
10 on Sunday forenoon, 


Cincinnati High School Concert and 
Exhibition. 


Daring the six weeks vacation of the Cin- 
cinnati High School, commencing August 
6th, the Select Choir of the School, aecom- 

nied by the Principal, will visit differews 

mportant points in the State. 
“heir list of appointments through Ohioon 
their return are as follows : 


Wednesday and ‘Thursday, 16th and 17th 
Sept.. Jefferson, 

Friday & Saturday, 18th and 19th, Paines- 
visle. 

Monday, 21st, Cleveland, 

‘Tuesday, 22d, Elyria. 

Wednesday and ‘Thursday, 23d and 21th, 
Oberlin. 

Friday, 25th, Ashland. 

Saturday, 26th, Mansfield. 

Monday 28th, Mt. Vernon. 

‘Tuesday, 29th, Patterson's Meeting house, 

Thursday, Ist October, Bloomingsburgh. 

Friday, 2d, Wilmington. 

Saturday, 3d, Springboro, 

The nett receipts will he devoted to the 
Beneficiary Department of the Institution. 


Free Produce Association. 


Although the meetings of this Association 
have been for a time suspended, yet it is be~ 
lieved that the friends of the enslaved havo- 
not lost sight of the object for which it was. 
‘organized. ‘The persevering efforts of indi- 
| viduals in the west, and the associated action 
‘in some of the eastern commercial cities, with 
a view to maltiply facilities for ensuring more 
adequate supplies of goods, &e., not contam- 
inated by slave labor or produced by oppres- 
sion, it is believed clearly indicate the 7. 
ety of calling a meeting of the * Free Pro- 
duce Association of the West.” 

‘The friends of the slave, and advocates of 
abstinence from the use of slave grown pro- 
duce, are respeetfully called to meet in Con- 
vention at Salem, Uuion co., Ia., on the 28th 
of 16th month next. 











among them, telling them they were abolition- 
ists, and might sow dangerous upinions of ex- 
cite malignant feelings among thei slaves.” 
The fruit was as shove. 








WM. BEARD, Pres't. 
| 8th mo. 5, 1946. 


*,* Anti-Slavery Elitors are requested ta, 


copy the above gotice, 
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For the a. S. Buele. 
THE EFFECTS OF SLAVERY ON 
THE SOCIAL SYSTEM. 


Behold that mother with her looks so wild! 
Her teers are streathing down her ebon 


cheek ; ‘ 
She bids eternal farewell to her child, 
And full of anguish strives in vain to speak. 


Her crief, alas, her mtteranee ones chokes, 
She clasps her cil the closer to her heart; 
In silence, and in anguish sie tivokes 
Blessings on hiw from whom she soon 
miust part. 


Near by behold her tyrant master stand, — 
With looks that banish hope’s last glim- 
mering ray, 
Whilst with a tone of fierce and stern com- 


mand, . 
He harshly bide them take the child away. 


One instant more, and then the ebild is torn 

From his poor mother’s vain and feeble 
hold 5 

And prostrate now with grief and wo forlorn, 

She cries, “ Ob, master, must my child be 
sold? 


“So young, so loved; without a mother’s 
i) 


ca 
Tn distant fields to toil sad and alone! 

Oh, master, hear a frontie mother’s prayer. 
Aad sell, ob sell me with ny only son.” 


As well attempt the rushing stream to turn, 
And upward change it in its rapid course, 
Her teariul prayers ara answered but with 
scorn, ; 
Her choking sobs are stopped with bratal 
foree. 


Oh, mothers fair, could T to you reveal 
One half the anguish to that captive known, 
In faith and hope to heaven yon would kneel, 
And toil and prey wll elavery was o’er- 
thrown. 
Youngstown, 8. L. B. 
THE FATHER IS COMING. 


BY MARY LOWITT. 





The clock is on the stroke of six, 
The father’s wotk is done; 
Sweep up the hearth and mend the Arey 
And put the kettle on! 
The wild night-wind is blowing cold, 
‘Tis dreary ciossing o'er the wold. 


He’s crossing o'er the wold apage, 
He's stronger than the storia 
He does not teal the cold, not he, 

Hie heart it is so warn: 
For father’s beart is stout and trae 
As ever human bosom know! 


He makes all toil, all hardship, light;— 
Would all men were the same, 

So ready to be pleased, so kind, ¢ 
So very slow to blame! 

Folks need not be unkind, austere, 

For love hath readier will than fear! 


Stay, do not clos¢ the shutter, child, 
or far along the lane 
The Mule window tooks, and‘he 
Can see it shining plain; 
I’ve heard him say he loves-to mark 
Phe cheerful fire light through the dark. 


And we'll do all that father likes! 
His wishes are so few— 

Would they were more! that every hour 
Some wish of his T knew! 

V'm suro it makes a happy day 

When I can please him any way! 


F know he's coming by this sign 
That baby’s almost wild ; 

See how he laughs, and crows, and stares, 
Heaven bless the merry child! 

His father’s self in face and limb, 

And father’s heart is strong in him! 


Hark! hark! TI hear his footsteps now-— 
He’s throngh the garden gate; 
Ron little Bess and ope the door, 
And do not Jet him wait! 
Shout, baby, shout! and elasp thy hands, 
For father at the threshhold stande. 


SONG OF PHONOGR APHY. 


©! this is the age for invention, I"m eure ; ° 
There never were heard of so many before. 


We have flying acrials—drawing by light— 


And a long list of others that give us delight. 
And wonders of steam we may daily bebotd, 
And science will still many glories anfold ; 

But search the whole tange of this busy world 


round, vy 
The most wonderful wonder is Writing by 
Sound. B 
Ti write away, fly away; did you not 


ream ’ 
That Britons cre bong would be writing 
by steam? 
‘Your dream’s nearly roc, bat steam. it 
fi ; 


Won't do for the work, so we're writing 
by sound. 
Now Pitman’s the man that invented thie 


echeme, 
. And the thanks of the world are, 1 think, due 
to him; 


For so brief and so clear is hia system of 


writing, ‘ sa 
So rational too, and so truly inviting; 
The jabber of Tafly—the splutter of Pat— 
The Japanese gibberish—the Frenchman's 
chi t-ehat— 


. The jan of China—the Indian's 


Are ali in an instant made plain to your view. 
write away, fly away; did you not 
dream, 


"The signs for the sounds are so simple and 
small, 


occupy scarce any paper at all; 
There’s « page in a line !—a book ina sheet! 
A atshelt will now hold the Iliad complete! 
There's OM in a dot!—a thought in a 
st a 
nto make sorrow—a scratch for a joke! 
i all Nir thoughts, be they dhe or 
_ Wise 
Are down in.a moment as socn as they rise. 
‘Then write away, fly away; did you net 
droaw, &e- 


Oor Writing will now be performed with such 


We shail seareely one-third of our lawyers | ing with, ‘Do look, Tyg! 
eon Teed > i the rabbit, Tyg! 











a ar 
! Won't that be a blessing? Some think we 
could spare 
Not only two-thinls, hat a far greater share. 
You iy write by this plan so amazingly 
quick : 
ugh it were done by some magica! 


==. = 


| As the 
| trick; 






would return, and taking out his handker- 
chief, constructed out of it and something 
else, a rude representation of a small animal } 
this he would make to rustle along by the 


| dying dog, while he tried to imitate the cry of 


some wild quadruped. 


But it was in vain. The old creature 


A speech is dashed down—-this may be, you'll | opened his eyes- once, just as F came up; he 


doubt— 
Aye, almost before all the words have ron 
out. 
Then write away, fly away ; did you not 
dream, &c. 


Rejoice. ye Phonographers! strong in the 
truth, 

And labor to lessen the sorrows of youth; 

Let union and Jove all your efforts inspire, 

And soon you will see father Long-hand re- 


tire. 

How bright is the day that’s beginning to 
dawn! 

Ere long it will burst into beautiful morn. 

Untrammell’d we rise from Long-hand op- 


ression ! 
The mil!stone is hurl’d frown the neck of pro- 
gression! 
Then write away, fly away; these are 
the days ‘ 
For knowledge, inventions, and 
to blaze; 
May they warm and enlighten the busy 
world round, 
Till the millions can say, We are writ- 
ing by sound. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 











The Emigrant’s Dog. 


' It waaa very sultry day, and I turned my 
, horse a little out of the road, to rest him a 
| few minutes under the shade of a large elm, 
| A wagon was standing a little on before ma, 
| loaded with all the heterogeneous inventory 
! ofa ¥ankee farmer's kitchen, parlor, pantry, 
cellar, and garret. There was the oly ba- 
reiu with its carved lion-feet carefully wrapt 
aronnd with blankets, and occupying, par ex- 
cellener. the chiefest and safest place in the 
cart. ‘Then there were those venerable bigh- 
backed chairs that reflect 0 much credit on 
the taste and skill of the seventeenth centu- 
ry; all occupying such places as would seem 
to intim:te a covert and respectable reference 
to the eye of the spectator, Sundry bartels 
filled with miner matters of importance, made 
up the foundation of such a superstructure of 
beds, bedsteads, bedding. bags, brooms, box- 
es, benches, bowls, bread, and’ bacon, 4s 
might have puzzled the patriarch to have ad- 
justed properly within the ark. The whole 
was surmounted by an ancient ample cradle 
which seemed to have done some service to 
several antecedent generations, and which’ 
was as cumbersome and caprcious as a coim- 
mon sized canoe, At the end of the cart 
was suspended the large brass kettle, which 
had assumod the ee caged ofa: kind of sub- 
treasury, in which the proprietors deposited 
weekly their six days* stock of provisions. 

At another time and’ place, V should not 
have noticed particularly this familiar cortege 
of an emigrant; but just at that moment, I 
had nothing else to do but to look right at it: 
hesides, wht most attracted my attention, it 
ws in the middie of the state of New York, 
and the wagon wae headed eastward, a di- 
reciion in which I have never before meta 
turn-out, as Willis would say, of this des- 
cription. ‘T could not conceive how any true 
spirited Yankee, for I knew that one of them 
was the proprietor of the plunder,—should, 
in direct opposition to common sense, I mean 
the common sense of his countrymen, have so 
far mistaken the ery of westwarp to! as to 
have wetually and obstinately turned awa 
from the golden visions of the western world, 
to pine away upon the sterile hills of New 
England. 
occasioned in my mind a few conjectures up- 
on the possible causes or circumstances which 
had induced Jonathan to such an unpopular 
and retrograde step. Had he not realized all 
those golden dreame of the new country 
which had enchanted him beneath his 
futher’s roof on the bank§ of the Connecti- 
cut? Had he become discontented with the 
povtry ofa log cabin? Had the wife of his 
youth, who had followed him thither with 
unspoken regrets concealed in the depths of 
her sorrowing heart, had she yined for her 
childhood's homme, in the interesting solitude 
of some vast prairie of the West? Had the 
little ones which he bore thither like trans. 
planted flowers, withered before the miasma 
of an tneultivated wilderness? Had the 
music of the chureh-going bell, and all the 
hallowed associations of love and friendship 
connected with his native village, been dal- 
lying with his heart both night and day in 
that new country, until he had finally listen- 
ed to the speechless entreaties of her eye, 
whose tongue never asked for her homet— 
Had his young, sickly, sallow-faced children 
climbed upon his knee, as he returned at 
evening to his smoky cabin, and p'ead with 
him'to take them back to grandpa’s fire- 
side} 

{was interrupted in the midst of theso ru- 
minations, by alow murmuring of voites, 
which seemed to come from a neighboring 
field partly concealed from the road by a 
{thick growth of saplings. [rose up in'm 
sade le, and obtained a sndden coup-d'’e@il of 
a little scene which was of no slight interest 
to my mind; especially as it ‘seemed to 
throw some light upon the subject I had been 
contemplating. ‘Tho first glance of my eye 
fell. upon a group of four or five persons, de- 
neath the shade of a large maple, whither 
they seoined to have resorted’to partake of a 
slight repast out of the heat of the sun, But 
an affecting incident had interrupted their 
peaceful entertainment, and filled them all, 
from father to child, with emotions which, 
evenata considerable distance, Feould plain- 
ly oe on their faces. A man, appor- 
ently thirty-five, was standing a few yards 
from the rest, exerting himself at the top of 
his ingenuity, to coax an old emaciated dog 
to follow him. ‘The poor dumb ercature was 
lying motionless at the foot of the tree, with 
his head reposing in the lap of a young girl 
of fifieen; who, with tears on her cheeks, 
was lavishing upon the poor brute all the ca- 
rosses of that affection that was swelling up 
in her young poe mi said Me father, 
Stepping op and patting him iy on the 
tweed, ere he is, Tyg! hereatens when he 
would ron Back a few rode, a8 if in actual 
porsait of some wild animal. The girl, at 
| the same time, would lift up the cresture’s 

head, and trying to open his eyes with her 
fingers, would point to some pretended game 

| at a little distance, heseeching him half ery- 

eee! see yonder, 
Again the father! 
‘ 














A slight curiosity on this point,7. 


looked up wistfully into the girl's face, 
! whose tears were maining duwn apon his 


' 


| shaggy brow; his eyes were glassy, but there 


| was an expression of grateful recognition in 


them, as they a moment upon each 
member of the afflicted group. ‘Mother!’ ex- 
claimed the girl toa woman with a child in 
her arms, who was looking on in pensive si- 
lence, ‘mother, he is growing stiff; 1 can’t 
open his eyes.’ The father putting up his 
handkerchief and bending over the dead 
brute, sighed in the tenderest accents of sor 
row ; ‘Poor Tyg! poor old faithful creature! 
how can F leave you here behind! ‘The 
child, that could hardly speak plain, crept 
along up to the old dog, and putting its little 
bare arin under his neck, put a piece of hard 
gingerbread to his mouth, sobbing, ‘Do eat 
that, old Ti? . 

‘There is nothing like an expression of real 
sympathy, to shorten the period of making an 
acquaintance with our fellow beings. J felt 
that this trath was worthy cf becoming an 
axiom in social life, from the cordiality and 
almost gratitude which that home-bound fam- 
ily testified to me as I accompanied them to 
their wagon. And when I told them that I 
was a Connecticut man, and that my home 
was not far from their native town, they in- 
vited me urgently to pay them a visit on my 
return to that State, which I promised and 
afterwards fulfilled. You remember, Lizzy, 
my ride over the to village of B——, the see- 
ond day after my return from the West; the 
object of that visit was to see those emigrants. 
at their first and last home. — a 
year and more had elapsed since the inci- 
dent resulted in our partial acquaintance. yet 
they tecognized mo as soon as I crossed their 
threshhold, and gave me a most cordial wel- 
come to their fire-side. They told me the 
story of their sojourn in the western world ; 
what privations, hardships, sickness and 
death had visited them; how two of their 
little ones had fallen victims to the diseases 
of the country, how they had wasted away 
under the ague, and how they had burried 
them in one grave in the midst of the prair- 
ies. They told me of all the incidents of 
their homeward journey; and when they 
came to the one I have just described, Julia 
pointed me to the stuffed skin of old T; 
that had died in her arms under the 
where I had first met them.—Burrilt. 





“Crime’s Lessons.” 


This is the caption of the following article 
from a correspondent of the New York Evan- 
gelist. What a Christ-like, forgiving sp'rit 
pervades every !ime ! How does it exalt cliris- 
tianity as a religion that suffereth long and 
forgiveth much! How closely does it resem 
ble the conduct of Him who prayed for his 
murderers, * Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do !”” 

CRIME’S LESSONS. 
New-Haven, July 23, 1846. 

Messrs. Evitors.—My last letter was 
written immediately before the execution of 
Potter. I did not then expect to witness that 
dreadful scene, but finally consented to do 80, 
upon the invitation of the Sheriff, on account 
of my deep interest in the prisoner, and my 
desire to observe the whole impression of the 
scene upon others. I have no wish to trans- 
fer to your minds the horrid image which 
haunts me even in my sleep; yet it may be 
useful to sketch an outline of the transaction, 
for the sake of its moral lessons. 

About one hundred persons, principally civ- 
il and military officers, are assembled in. the 
the yard of the prison, which is carefully 
sereened from all without. ‘The clear blue 
sky is overhead, the bright sun is shining, 
and yet the air seems stifled, and men breathe 
heavily and slow. Upon a seaffold some ten 
feet high stands the youthful criminal, elad 
in the habijimenis of death; the fatal cord— 
which has already launched two murderers 
into eternity—is swinging above him from a 
strong and well-supported beam. He makes 
a brief address ; he hears « parting prayer; 
he bids adieu to those around; the knot is 
tied; the face is covered ; the trap falls, and 
allisended! No; all is not ended—but we 
must leave him with his Judge. 

I shudder while I write of what 1 hardly 
dared to look upon. Yet, awfal as was the 
scene, it was not eruc!, It was conducted 
with the utmost dignity and propriety through- 
oat. The Sheriff performed his painful du- 
ty in person, and with the deepest compas- 
sion for the eriminal, whom he tenderly sup- 
ported during his address. The prayer was 
one of marked solemnity and appropriateness 
—an earnest plea for mercy for a guilty, dy- 
ing man, blended with a devout recogdition 
of the justice of that * ancient decree of heay- 
en” by which he saffered. ‘The 6 tors 
were awed by the majesty of the law, while 
they acknowledged the righteousness of its 
penalty; and those without the walls found 
the vain curiosity which had brought them 
there displaced by an instinetive dread of that 
which they could neither see nor hear, but 
Which they knew to be a dire necessi‘y. 

The ecene was awful, because sin is aw- 
ful; tor the same reason that it will be so 
awful to hear the sentence, * depart, aecur- 
sed,” pronounced on some whom we have 
known and loved; and yet it was not so aw- 
ful as that lone murder to which it was a se- 
quel; not so awful as would have been the 
palliation of such a erime, or the exposure of 
life, and the prostration of law in this eom- 
manity by a mitigation of its penalty. Aw- 
ful—but not cruel: awful—beeause to vio« 
late the peace and safety of society, and the 
security of life, is sueh a monstrous erime. 

Thad no idea it could be so awful: but in 
that very awfulness lies its moral effect; an 
effect visible upon every inind. ‘The citizens 
of New-Haven appear to be more deep 
convinced of the high moral influence of Cap- 
ital Punishment. “Even the opponents of 
the “death-penalty admit that in this in- 
Staneo, if ever, it was justly inflicted.. Those 
editors who have Jabored to abolish that 
alty judiciously refrain from saying any ding 
to lessen its salutary effect in the present 
ease, One newspaper here, however, has 
represented the execution to have been * an 
outrage upon humanity and justice.” Poor 
murderers! what i ties and wrongs must 
they suffer from an ignorant and iced 
homanity! When wiil the time come when 
they shail receive p eympathy and pro- 
tection! When wi// Humanity and Justice 


















—— 


learn that it is their chief duty to seek the | slight an old person, ond that text is 2sso- 
welfare of criminals. Not soon, I think; for | ciated inseparably with the old colored wo- 
God's rule of justice and benevolence is not | man. 

yet away. | Said an old gentleman to me, “When I 














the seasons have been getting drier every 
year. Humboldt, speaking of the Valley of 
Aragua in Venezuela, says that the lake re- 
ceded as agriculture advanced, until beautiful 
plantations of sugar-cane, banana and cotton- 





editors abroad seom to think that ' was a young man, before I had any children, 

Potter’s professed penitence entitled him toa | 1 used to have a robin ia a cage, and it affor- 
tation of puni t, according to the |ded me much company and amuscwent, 
gospel. But the ground of forgivenessinthe while I was in my shop. One pleasant day, 
gospel is not repentance, but the atonement of as it was ontside the door, an old Quaker 
Christ. ‘The atonement has a moral effect gentleman, who owned one slave, stopped 
for the support of law which may be substi- | and said to me, “Thomas dost thou think it 
.tuted for the effect of the penalty to the same | right to confinea bird in a cago, for thy own 
‘end in the case of believers. But human | gratification? Because its song is sweet to 
governments have no atonement—no provis- | thee, is it right to seclude it from the society 





ion apart from the penalty to sustain the law 
-—and therefore it is idle, it is suicidal to talk 
of forgiveness: ‘There ean be no analogy 
here between human governments and the di- 
vine. * Without the shedding of blood there 
is no romission.”” Withouta complete atone- 
ment, an adequate basis of forgivencss, ade~ 
quate in respect to the support of law and 
government, tho penalty must be inflicted, or 
every interest of government abandoned; a 
penalty which shall be a just and appropriate 
expression of the lawgiver at the crime. Let 
evangelical Christians consider that the sime 
teasoning which would abolish Capital Pun- 
ishment for the crime of murder, would over- 
throw the moral government of God. 
would arrest justice because it is dreadful, 


fate of the oace moral an 
tian youth, 


in the ears of every young man in New York. 
He went from curiosi 


and that fire consumed him. 
is conceived bringeth forth sin, and sin when 
it is finished bringeth forth death.” Let 
young men beware how they expose them- 
selves to the excitement of carnal desires. 
ours, lp we he 





Horrors of the Prison House. 


Dr. Joserpn T. Pitney, of Auburn, who 
was for some time medical officer of the State 
Prison, gives the following description of the 
barbarities there, under the present system of 
prison discipline : 

“ What more revolting and heart-rending 
exhibitions could be made, than those (which 
have so often rung through the ears of the cit- 


stripped entirely naked, and made to clasp 


stretched upwards, and his wrists tied fast to 
the sides of a ladder or rack, which, with a 
disgusting levity, was emphatically called by 
the executioners, * The Adjutant’s Daugh- 
ter,” standing with a slight slope, and his 
breast and stomach bearing on the nake 
rounds—or to have his wrists tied fast togeth- 
er with one end of a rope, and the other end 
Shrown over a beam and drawn by an assist- 
ant executioner till the bands of the victim 
are stretched high above his head, and there 
held firmly, while he was most exultingly 
whipped with the cats or rawbides, until the 
skin covering the body, and lower extremi- 
ties, was extensively vibicised and lacerated; 
and the blood consequently streaked down 
liis back and quivering limbs, and stained the 
floor, which the feet or toes of the poor help- 
less victim may possibly have touched. And 
then, not satisfied with seeing their victim 
writhe and groan under the torture of such 
blondy lacerations, the executioners have ap- 
plied the strongest biine to them, whieh must 
have produced sufferings inexpressible. 

* The above is a deseription of the horrid 
penalties and sufferings which convicts have 
been obliged to endure for offences far from 


etition of them; such as turning theit eyes 
from their work when spectators or other per- 


the blows of the cats, rawhides or clubs ve- 
hemently applied upon the head or body of 
their fellow convicts, or for some act of neg- 


an impertinent remark, or for picking up an 
old chew of tobacco, or for whispering, and 
oceasionally for offences of a higher grade. 

* These punishments have been inflicted 


official robes, but, shall I say ? whose more 
appropriate place would have been that of the 
victim. ButI 
cerned in this erucl and barbarous: punishing 
of convicts,” should not only have 
“handed over to the next Grand Jury,” but 
should have been confined in a straight jack- 
et, and sent to a mad-house or a dungeon, or 


discovered breaking through the mists which 
obscured his vision, and bewildered his ima- 
gination. But he never should have resumed 
his station as keeper or turnkey in a State 
Prison. 

“ Such an animal, thongh stimped with 
the image of his Maker, could never have 
been designed for a keeper and exampler for 
conviets ina State Prison,” 


The Law of Kindness. 


A teacher had requested a boy seven years 
of age, todo some trifling thing. He re- 
fused. Instead of a reproof, or a blow, she 
remained silent. He, waiting for the expect- 
ed reprimand, stood sullen. After some 
time, she turned to him, and kindly said, 
“my poor boy, I am surry for you, | am sor- 
Ty you are willing to make yourself so un- 
happy by disobedience.” His heart was 
touched ; bursting into tears, he exclaimed, 
“IT will be good, I will be good,” and per- 
forming the desired act, gave no more trou- 
ble to his a. 

I remember, 23 if it were but yesterday, a 
teproof I received from an old colored wo- 
man. I had accompanied my mother ona 
visitto her native town. A- poor, old, de- 
crepid black woman called to see her; before 
my mother’s entranee,a cousin and myself, 
amosed by the singelarity of her nee, 
ventured to cast significant glances at each 
other. glances were by her 
whom we ridiculed. Calling «as to her 
side, she repeated tons the words of holy 
writ, “Thou shalt rise op before the hoary 
head, and honor the face of the old man.” — 
Then she told me about my mother, and her 
Christian kindness, till I was fain to weep, 
and leave the room. That reproof needed 


not a repetition. T- would not willingly 








| 


“Lust when it | expressed no penitence. 


izens of this village.) of a man’s having been | 


his arms around a post, or to have thei | 


being of an aggravated character, or fora rep- | 


sons were passing by, or when they heard | 


ligence or carelesaness in their work, or for | 


by, or in the presence of some vindictive, | 
blord-thirsty tyrants, intoxicated with their, 


do say, that * every man con- | 


heen | 


to work among galley-slaves, and there have | 
remained, living only on bread and water, un-— 
tl, #f possible, some slight glimmering of ree 
turning reason and humanity could have been | 


| of its mates?” -The reply was, “1 think it 


is very much like slavery.” The Quaker 
passed on, not a word more was spoken, but 
a few days witnessed the freedom of beth 
bird and slave. ‘Thomas became in after 
life a public man, and his hostility to sla- 
very, excited, as be thought, by the question 
of the Quaker, was in wany ways evinced. 
It inflaenced not only his feelings in relation 
to cur colored population, but his intercourse 
with ordinary men, in everyday life; and he 
long enjoyed the character of a kiad and 
generous man. 

In a conversation about flowers, as a me- 
dium of communicating teeling, the following 


Men | was related: 


The boquet that offered me the most plea- 


not thinking that its dreadfulness is excel- | gurable feelings, the only one that ever touch- 
lence and power, that a flaming sword alone ed the fountain of tears, was presented by 
ean guard an Eden of bliss in a world of sin. a roagh, uncouth lad of twelve years. ‘{ 
I intended to have said something of the was teacher in an establishment for poor 
admonition addressed to bse men by the | orphans; and in the discharge of my duties, 
professedly Chris- | had found it necessary several times to dis 
How earnestly did he warn cipline this boy. I tried pleasant words and 
them from the scaffold to beware of the haunts | kind actions, but to no purpose; he remained 
of vice! Oh, that that warning anight ring | stubborn still. 


One day he conducted so 


| improperly, that I detained him after the 


ty and looked in at the | other childten were excused; talked serious- 
ate of hell, but though he started back af | jy with hin, and then deprived him of a 
righted, he took fire before he could erent, | usual enjoyment, 


but afterall my efforts, he 
When I retired, J 
was disheartened, and severely examined my 
own deportment, my motives, and my ac- 
tions. Thad no resource but prayer, and 
passed a nearly sleepless night. Next morn- 
Ing, onentering the school-room, I received a 
marigold, a dandelion leaf, a bunch of clover 
leaves, and a faded morning glory, tied to- 
gether with a twine string. It was frow 
the boy I had punished. ‘This boquet brought 
tears into my eyes.—Uhristian Cuizen, 


Almost Prophetic. 


( One of Addison’s papers in the Spectator 
has been brought forward in a Westera jour- 
nai, as a fanciful foreshadowing of the mag- 
netic telegraph. ‘The coincidence, indeed, is 
remarkable; since the very words employed 
to describe the operation of the imaginary 
invention or agency are exactly applicable, 
so far asthe principle is concerned, to the 
| Teal invention now in daily use. Darwin's 
‘vague prophecy copcerning steam and its 
future application to vessels and cits, was 
| not so correct, nor half so beautiful, as an 





4 | imaginative conception, as the following :] 


“Strada, in one of his prolusions, gives an 
account of cheinical correspondence between 
two friends, by the fielp of a certain load- 
stone, which had such virtoe in it, that if it 
touched two sever:l needles, when one of 
the needles sotouched begin to move, the 
other, though at never so greata distance, 
moved at'the same time snd in the same man- 
ner. He tells us that the two friends, being 
each of them possessed of one of these nee- 
dies, made a kind ofa dial-plate, inseribing 
it with the four and twenty letters, in the 
same manner as the hours of the day are 
marked upon the ordinary dial-plate. They 
then fixed one of the needles on eath of 
these plates, in such a manner that it could 
move round without impediment, so as_ to 
touch any of the four and twenty letters.— 
Upon their separating from one another into 
distant countries, they agreed to withdraw 
themselves punciually into thei: closets at a 
certain hour in the day, and to converse with 
{one another by means of this, their inven- 
| tion. Accordingly, when they were some 
hundred miles assunder, each of them shut 
himself up in his closet, at the time appoin- 
ted, and immediately cast his eye upon the 
dial-plate. IF he had a mind to write any- 
thing to his friend, he directed his necdie to 
j every letter that formed the words which he 
| bed oceasion to write, making a little pause, 
at the end of every word or sentence, to avoid 
confusion. The friend, in the meanwhile, 
| saw his own sympathetic needle moving ot 
‘itself to every letter which that of his cor- 
respondent pointed at. By this means they 
talked together across a whole continent, and 
|conveyed their thoughts to one another in 
an instant, over cities or mountains, sas or 
deserts.” 


The Magneiie Telegraph. 


A& correspondent of the Pittsburgh Tron 
City, writing from Boston, says: 

“The Magnetic Telegraph is now in op- 
eration here. Informationcan be transmitted 
, between this city and Hartford. ‘Fhe line is 
not in working order to New York. ¥ went 
in to see this wonderful invention in opera. 
tion, While there I-had the enriosity to send 
a message to Springfitid «over one hundred 
miles. My question was, *:What is the 
State of the weather at Springfield?” Within 
a half minute, the Telegraph gave the fol- 
lowing answer: 





ee ee ee ee ee ee 





Which being interpreted means: “I-t i-s a 
].i-t-t-l-e e-l-o-u-d-y b-u-t p-l-e-a-s-a-n-t.”” 

“By copying the above with lines long 
and short, you ean give your readers some 
idea of the writing of the Telegraph, it be- 
ing understood, however, that the lines upon 
your paper stand for raised lines written by 
the steel pointed pen of the ‘Telegraph.— 
The sending of the message and the receiv- 
ing of the answer, a distance of over one 


trees were established on its banks, which 
(banks) yeir after year were farther from 
them. After the separation of that Province 
from Spain, and the decline of agriculture 
amid the desolating wars which swept over 
this beautiful region, the process of clearing 
was arrested, the old lands grow up in trees 
with that rapidity common to the tropics, and 
in a few years the inhabuants were alarmed 
by a rise of the waters and an inundation of 
their choicest plantations. —Sou/h Caroliniun. 
a _F 
ANTI-SLAVERY PUBLICATIONS. 
Persons wishing to furnish themselves with 
anti-slavery Books and Pamphlets, can do so 
by calling on J. Exizasetu Jones, one 


door west of the District School House,Green 
St 





C, DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
Keep constantly on hand a general assortineut 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 

No. 13 main st. Cincinnati. 
July 17, 46° 


NEW FIRM. 
HEATON & TRISH 


ONT forget to call at the west end of 
Town, near Fsaac Boone's and save time 
and money. 
As the subscribers are now receiving a very 
heavy and splendid stock of 
SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS, 
Thoroughly assorted, well selected, cheap 
urchased, and completely adapted to the 
wants of the community—equal to any in the 
town of Saletm— and not only a small stock 
of Old Goods,” we have great confidence in 
offering them to our friends and the publicat 
large, a3 our fixed determination is to sell 
‘*as cheap’ as the cheapest,” for ready pay, 
or to good men on short rope. 

Our stock consists in part of Cloths, Sati- 
netts, Jeans, ‘weeds, French Cassimer for 
coats and pants, Summer Cloth, Coating 
Croton Alpaceas, cheap summer-wear for 
Pants and Coat; French, Scotch, Enelish 
and Domest.c Ginghains, Shambrys, ‘Tick- 
ngs, Checks, Sheetings, Drillings, Flannels, 
Mons de Laines, Lawns, Coburgs, Chusans, 
Cashmeres,, Dé cos Organdes, Balzirines,- 
Jackinett, Swiss Crope, Crapeleise, Bomba- 
zines, Merinoes, Dtess Silk; lead. dark and 
brown Pongees; Umbrellas, Parasols, a 
great variety of Chip and Leghora Hats,- 
braided and hair Gipsey Bonnets, and Bon- 
net Edgingand Ribbons. Men, womes and 
children's Shoes, splendid 8-4 Cashmere, 
plain and figured Shawls, scarlet Merino 
Shawls, and Dress Hdkls, of every variety 
and description, together with al! sorts of 
Nicknackries not to be enumerated here. 

ALSO—Groceries, Queensware and Hard- 
ware, Coffee, ‘Tea, Sugar, Chocolate, Mo- 
lasses, Mackerel, Tar by the kit, summer 
mould Candles, Cincinnati and P&lm Scap, 
Rice, Raisins, Oils, Paints, Shellac and 
Logwood. 

ALSO—Crockery and Glass Ware of ev- 
ery variety; Iron, Steel, Nails, Glass, Sho- 
vels, Spades, Cutlery, Cotton Yarn, Hatter’s 
Trimmings, Batting, Wicking, &c. &e. 

WOOL WANTED. 

Any quantity of well Sandled, clean washed 
Wool bought at fair prices, for eash or 
“dicker;” also Butter, Cheese, Rags Fea- 
thers and all kinds of Produce taken in ex- 
change for Goods: “no exception Lhis year,” 
cash not refused. 

For sale, a two-horse Wagon, a three year 
old: Colt, and a fresh Mileh Cow. 

HEATON & IRISH. 

Silem, Moy 24, 1346. 











ovr MoTTo 18 
“THE READY PAY,” 
AND OUR BUSINESS 18 TO BUY AND SELL 


HARDWARE AND DRUGS 
«ts Low as Possible. —- Carpenters, Builders, 
Farmers, Carriage and Chair Mikers, Paint- 
ers, Cabinet and H&rness Makers, Mill- 
wrights, and Mechanics generally, will find 
| such articles among our assortment as wil 
Suit their separate purposes. 
PHYSICIANS 
who preseribe for others, and 

FAMILIES. 
who prescribe for themselves may atall times 
find a general assortment of 
DRUGS AND BOTANIC MEDICINES 
at CHESSMAN & WRIGIITS. 

Salem, O., March 28th. 





DRV GOODS AND GROCERIES, 
} OOTS and SHOES, (E:stern and Wess 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good us the best, constantly for sale at 
TRESCOTTS., 
Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 


AGENTS FOR THE*“BUGLE.” 








Ouro. New Garden—David L. Galbreat h 
| Golumbiana—Lot Holmes. Cool Springs 
}———Mahlon Irvin. Derlin~Jacob H. 
| Barnes. Marlboro—Dr. K. G. Thomas.— 
| Canfield—Johu Wetmore. Lowellville—Dr. 
| Butler. Poland—Christopher Lee. Younzs- 
town——J, 8. Johnson. New Lyne—Marso- 
na Miller. &ron—Thomas P. Beach.— 
| New Lisbon—George Garretson. Cincinnati 
| —William Donaldson. Lust Fuirfield—John 

Marsh, Se/ma—Thos. Sweyne. Springbuio 
—Ira Thomas. Marveysburg—V. Nichol- 
son. Oakland—Elizabeth Brook. Chagrin 
| Falls—S. Dickenson. —Petersburg—Ruth 
| Tomlinson. Columbus—W. W. Pollard. 
| Georgelown—Ruth Cope. Bundysburg— 
| Alex. Glenn. Garreltsville—G. C. Baker. 
| dlwater—E. Morgan Parrett. Farmington, 
/—Wa. Smith. Liyria, Lorain cv.--L. J. 
| Burrell. Oberlin—-Lucy Stone. Ohio City— 
R. B. Dennis. Newton Falle—Dr. Homer 
Ravenna — E 





Earle. . P. Basset. Franklin 


hundred miles, was all done within at least | Mills—A. Morse. Harlford—Anson Garlick, 
one minute, at a cost of thirty cents.—| Southinglon—Caleb Greene. Mt. Ui 


nion— 
From this yon can form an idea of the utility! Owen Thomas.—Republican P. O., H. 


graph. When shall we have Pittsburgh 
united with the eastern cities by this inven- 
tion? I hope soon.” 





Forests and Streams.—That remarkable 
man, Humboldt, has reduced it almost to a 
demonstration, that the streams of a country 
fail in rtion to the destruction of its tim- 
ber. And of course, if the streams fail, our 
seasons will be worse; it must get drier and 
drier in i Every body knows, who 
can nomber twenty years back, that the wa- 








| ter courses have failed considerably, and that 


and cost of resorting to the Magnetic Tele- | Wood—Hil/sboro, Win. Lyle Keys. Achor 
Richardson. 


town—Dr. A. G. Fowler's 
Mills—tra Allen.—Ainsman, J. Herrick. 
Ixpiana. Greenboro—Lewis Branson.— 
Marion—John T. Morris. ELconomy—Ira C. 
Maulsby, Liherty—Edwin Gardner. WWin- 
chester—Clarkson Ta Knightstown.— 


| Dr. H. L. Terrill. oseph Ad- 
| dleman. 
Pesnsytvasta. Fallston—Milo A Town- 


H. Vashon, Pittsburgh. 


Anti-Slavery BOOKS for sale at the 
Bogle Office 


} . 
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